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Nuclear Energy 


The great scientific achievement of splitting the atom with all of 
the resulting publicity and speculation that naturally followed has 
given the conventional fuel industries an understandable case of 
jitters as to their future. However, it is now evident that these fears 
are largely unfounded. The outlook for the future, instead, will be 


to develop enough energy from all sources to meet the tremendous 
growth of demand. 


It is true that rapid advancement is being made in the use of 
isotopes and radioactive material from existing nuclear reactors by 
industry, but the development of reliable and economical power 


reactors apparently is going to be difficult and will extend over a 
long period of time. 


As is true in any great, highly scientific development, the sci- 
entists are far ahead of the engineers who must make practical ap- 


plication of the sound principles involved and mechanize them on 
a commercial basis. 














MEE? A GROWING 








D URING recent years, the South's phenomenal growth—industrially, 
commercially and in population—has been mirrored by an ever-in- 
creasing demand for Natural Gas. To meet this need, Southern Nat- 
ural has steadily expanded its pipe line facilities and substantially 


increased its source of supply. 


Indicative of the latter is the capital investment of $35,000,000 
during the last three years to tap and market new sources of Natural 


Gas from South Louisiana. 


The industry-attracting value of this ideal fuel at reasonable rates 
has proved a major factor in the South's economic advancement .. . 


a progress in which we have gone hand-in-hand. 
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Maximum protection from 

weather, intrusion, vandalism 
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Heavy zinc coating for 

lasting weather resistance 
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Neat appearance harmonizes 
with any type of architecture 


Kinnear 
Steel Rolling Doors 


You get maximum protection plus high efficiency in 
Kinnear Rolling Doors. Coiling freely above the door- 
way, they open completely out of the way. No floor, 
wall and ceiling space around the opening is sacrificed. 
Kinnear Doors never get in the way of close-by windows 
or lighting fixtures. Hoist rails, conveyors, structural 
members, materials or equipment can be placed for 
maximum advantage without hindering door action. 


For long rust-free protection, the rugged, interlocking 
slats in the Kinnear door curtain are heavily galvanized 
(1.25 oz. pure zinc per sq. ft—ASTM standard). In ad- 
dition, Kinnear’s Paint Bond, a special phosphate appli- 
cation, assures quick, thorough, lasting paint adhesion. 


Kinnear Steel ROL-TOP Door Kinnear Rolling Doors are built any 


If you want space-saving upward action 
plus provision for any number of glass 
panels, Kinnear’s sectional-type all-steel 
RoL-TOP Door is the answer. Rugged 
horizontal sections are interlocked 
lengthwise for smooth hinging action. 
Ball-bearing rollers at ends of each sec- 
tion travel in steel tracks that guide door 


of 
; Pry 
upward, then out horizontally above and ssssaee 


inside the doorway. Heavy zinc coating 
(1.75 oz. per sq. ft.) and Kinnear Paint 
Bond. All sizes . . . motor or manual 
control. Write for details. 


The Kinnear Manutacturing Co. 
1600-20 Fields Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio 


Factories: 
1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 


Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 
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size—always engineered to the special 
requirements of a specific opening. 
Manual, mechanical (crank or chain) 
or electrical operation available. Con- 
trol switches for power-operated 


a doors can be placed at any number of 


convenient spots. For long, low-cost, 
low-maintenance service, Kinnear 
Rolling Doors are the preferred an- 
swer to every door need. Write today. 


KINNE AR See 24: 
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Three cents isnt much 





But the price of a postage stamp in The Land of Plenty which may be ideal 





may help to solve your plant location for the operation you plan. Their assist- 














problems. ance will cost you nothing. 


Write to the Norfolk and Western and Whether you're thinking about a small 





outline your requirements. Without delay plant or a large one, it will pay you to 








and in strict confidence, our plant location investigate The Land of Plenty. Just write: 


specialists will call on you or send you INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT. 


Drawer MR-652 (Phone 4-1451, Ext. 474) 


e ? . NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY 
complete information about plant sites ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 














Land of Peng) 
THE SIX GREAT STATES 


SERVED BY THe 
NORFOLK ANO WESTERN 















Transportation is a major factor 






in good plant location. Consult 


: 


CAROLINA 






your traffic manager when you're 





NORTH . : ? 
choosing a plant site. He’s a 


transportation expert. 











The Land Of Plenty offers many superior industrial advantages, 
including home-rooted marpower, nearness to Bituminous Coal, 
nearness to markets, and dependable N & W transportation. 







and 
RAILWAY 
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Outmoded Federal Regulations 
Impeding Railroad Progress 


Freedom to compete has been denied 
the railroads of this nation for the past 
two-thirds of a century, Benjamin F. 
Fairless told a meeting of the Committee 
of Railroad Suppliers in New York re- 
cently. 

“The one great obstacle which seems 
to have been designed to block railway 
progress at every turn,” he said, “is the 
antiquated concept of Federal and State 
regulation under which these roads are 
compelled to operate.” 

Mr. Fairless said he did not believe 
that “a modern system of transportation, 
in this age of jet propulsion, can be de- 
veloped successfully under the horse-and- 
buggy concepts of nineteen-century con- 
trols.” 

Outmoded regulations, excessive state 
taxation and “featherbedding” practices, 
he declared, have caught the railroads in 
“a three-way squeeze.” 


U. S. Chamber Publishes Guide 


To Gov't Contract Termination 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States recently issued a pamphlet 
to serve as a guide through the confu- 
sion and inconsistencies of government 
contract termination settlement. 

The 60-nage booklet, “Contract Termi- 
nation Guide,” is believed to be the only 
interpretation of current settlement pro- 
cedures available to manufacturers. 

Properly used, it is expected to result 
in a big saving in time and work for 
prime contractors, subcontractors, and 
suppliers. It now requires an average of 
one year to complete a settlement. 

The guide may be obtained from the 
Manufacture Department, Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S., 1615 H St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Orders of one to 10 
copies are $1 each and discounts are 
available for bulk orders. 


Textile Clinic to Meet 
In Greenville, South Carolina 


A textile clinic, for exchanging techni- 
cal information on wear-resistant parts 
for textile machinery, will be held for 
approximately 200 industry representa- 
tives in Greenville, South Carolina, No- 
vember 15. 

Jointly sponsored by Poe Hardware & 
Supply Co., Greenville, and Carboloy De- 
partment of General Electric Co., Detroit, 
the clinic was developed in recognition 
of the increasing importance of cemented 
carbide wear parts in the industry, to 
meet specific cost-cutting problems with 
how-to-do-it information. 

The clinic will include a description 
of cemented carbides and their existing 
applications, and discussion of potential 
use for stepping up textile production. 





Correction 


In our October issue the Santee 
Wool Firm is being built at James- 
town, S. C. 




















IF YOU'VE GOT TO=LET’S MAKE IT EASY 
That’s Republic’s Idea Behind Minit-On Tire Chains 


So far as we can find out, the Minit-On* tire 
chains are the most easily installed chains there 
are. Drivers actually install them in a minute. One 
side of the chain is a wire rope. This provides just 
enough stiffness so that the chain can be more 
easily handled than any other tire chain. You need 
no tools. No crawling under, jacking up or mov- 
ing the car. 


A special touch of human kindness is the pair of 
plastic sleeve guards included in each package. 


Minit-On Chains are typical of many consumer 
products manufactured by Republic Steel—an 
essentially humdrum item made ingenious by a 
dash of imagination. Minit-Ons are one of a range 
of welded and weldless chain made by Republic’s 
Round Chain Division, for every requirement of 
home, farm and industry. 


The practical knowledge that comes from fabri- 
cating and selling steels underlies... 


REPUBLIC’S 3-STEP SERVICE TO STEEL USERS: 


4 Making the finest 
steels possible, in the 
world’s widest range; 


z@ Recommending to you the 
most exact specification to suit 
your needs (because we have 
this wide range); 


3 Following up with metallur- 
gical field service to insure 
your greatest benefit from the 
use of Republic steels. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES + CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


*Registered trade mark. 
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BUSINESS TRENDS 





Business Looks Better 


While business activity as a whole showed little change 
at the end of the third quarter of 1954 from the two 
previous quarters, there are now definite signs of busi- 
ness improvement in at least two important sectors of 
the National economy. 

Steel production is up to approximately 75 per cent 
of plant capacity, a gain of some ten points since early 
summer. Furthermore it is worth noting that 75 per cent 
of current capacity is equivalent to about 95 per cent 
of capacity as rated in 1951. 

With automobiles slated to swing into renewed pro- 
duction of 1955 models this month and next, it is almost 
a certainty that steel will be turned out at present rates 
for the remainder of the year. 

Another indicator pointing to resurgent activity is in 
the field of employment. 

Employment for the National economy at large is re- 
ported by the Department of Labor to have increased 
nearly a half million in late August and early September. 

A substantial portion of this increase occurred in Manu- 
facturing, practically the only sector in which disemploy- 
ment has occurred spqreatally. 


STABILITY STILL PREVAILS 


Aside from these signs there is little evidence point- 
ing to significant change in general activity within the 
near future. 

The shining bright spot continues to be Construction, 
with building of most types continuing to break previous 
records. 

How long this industry can continue to bellwether busi- 
ness economy is not clear. It is noteworthy, however, that 
building contract awards are holding up exceptionally 
well, and from present outlook should maintain the in- 
dustry'’s momentum over into next year. 


BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT 
SPENDINGS DECLINE 


Consumer expenditures continue to proceed this year 
at about the same level maintained in 1953, but some 
slackening is being noted in outlays by both Government 
and Business. 

However, there is another element that may complete- 
ly offset this tendency toward further decline. 

Inventories which, for the past year have been whittled 
away, month after month, are now at a fairly favorable 
ratio with sales, and it is quite possible that stocks may 
heneforth be maintained at current levels. 

If this should prove to be so, additional employment, 
and additional production would be required to merely 
offset the decline in inventories which has been taking 
place. 


SOUTH MAINTAINS GOOD RECORD 


The South, which has consistently outpaced the Na- 
tion in all but Construction during the past nine months, 
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shows signs of continuing to do so for the remainder of 
the year. 

While the Nation is some 2 per cent behind its 1953 
record of total business volume, the South is trailing its 
own 1953 record by only | per cent. 

And, while the Nation is trailing 1953 Manufacturing 
by 9 per cent, the South is trailing by only 7 per cent. 

In other sectors, furthermore, the South is either hold- 
ing its own or doing a little better than that. 

Lately, textiles which have not done so well for a year 
or more, are showing renewed liveliness, and if this trend 
should continue, the South will unquestionably wind up 
the year in a better position than has been expected. 


CURRENT REPORTS 


During the second quarter of this year profits after 
taxes of manufacturing corporations amounted to $2.9 
billion, about 13 per cent above the preceding quarter, 
according to the Quarterly Financial Report made public 
jointly by the Securities and Exchange Commission and 
the Federal Trade Commission. Profits after taxes were 
estimated at only 4 per cent below the second quarter 
of 1953. For the first six months of 1954 profits after 
taxes were about 6 per cent lower than in the correspond- 
ing period of last year. 

Sales of manufacturing corporations showed the first 
increase since the second quarter of 1953. Second quar- 
ter sales were estimated at $62.6 billion compared with 
$60.9 billion in the preceding quarter and $68.7 billion 
in the second quarter of last year. Profits before income 
taxes amounted to $5.6 billion, a 9 per cent increase over 
the first quarter. 

The net working capital of U. S. corporations increased 
by $1.2 billion during the second quarter of 1954 and 
amounted to a record $94.1 billion at the end of June, 
according to estimates made public by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. The improvement in liquid 
position during the second quarter resulted from a $5.8 
billion reduction in current liabilities, partially offset by 
a $4.5 billion drop in current assets. 

New construction activity in September matched the 
alltime peak volume of $3.6 billion achieved in August 
to round out the most active quarter on record for the 
construction industry, according to preliminary estimates 
Prepared jointly by the U. S. Departments of Commerce 
and Labor. The value of new work put in place during 
the past month brought the third quarter total to $10% 
billion, 7 per cent more than in the July-September 1953 
Period. After adjustment for seasonal factors, new con- 
struction activity in the third quarter of 1954 was at an 
annual rate of $37.5 billion, as compared with an annual 
rate of $36.3 billion in the first half of the year and actual 
outlays of $35.3 billion in 1953. 

Commercial building continued at a record-breaking 
rate in September, exceeding the 200 million dollar mark 
for the third consecutive month. Religious and private 
educational building showed more new work put in place 
in September than in any previous month on record. 














cular business 
to fit your future\expansion plans 
. to fit your raw matkrial needs 
. to fit your labor requirgments 


to fit your desire for a climate permitting year ‘round 
outdoor recreation 


- to fit your transportation de 


to fit your desire for scientific res 


to fit your needs for ample and Mependable electric 


- to fit your idea of a cordial welcom 


Write for confidential information 
relating to locations suitable for 
your type of business. 


Industrial Development Department 


Alabama Power Company 


Helping Develop Alabama 


BIRMINGHAM 2, ALABAMA 
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PHYSICAL VOLUME 
OF 


ALL GOODS AND SERVICES TURNED OUT BY PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


(MEASURED IN 1947 49 DOLLARS) 


Regional Indicators 


Farm Marketings ($ Mil.) Construction ($ Mil.) 


Aug Jul 


Aug Jul 
1954 1955 


1954 1954 
South $ 814 $ 640 South $1,151 $1,015 
Other States 1,755 1,588 Other States $2,464 $2,405 
United States . 2,569 2,228 United States $3,615 $3,520 


Mineral Output ($ Mil.) Manufacturing ($ Mil.) 

Aug Jul 

1954 1954 
South $ 556 $ 561 South .... 
Other States 451 448 
United States 1,007 1,009 


Aug Jul Aug 
1954 1954 1953 


$ 4,604 $ 4,551 $ 4,959 
Other States .. $15,881 $15,704 $17,861 
United States $20,485 $20,255 $22,820 


National Indicators 


Latest Previous Year 
Month Month Ago 


Personal Income ($ Bil.) .. $ 285.4 $ 285.7 $ 286.4 Ave. Weekly Hours (Mfg.) 
Ave. Weekly Earnings (Mfg.) $ 71.86 $ 71.06 $ 71.69 Carloadings ..... 2,711 = =2,708 3,229 
Consumer Credit ($ Mil.) $ 27,932 $ 27,835 $ 27,810 Consumer Prices ('47-'49-- 100) 115.0 115.2 115.0 
All Inventories ($ Mil.) $ 78,087 $ 78,349 $ 81,586 Retail Prices ('35-'39= 100) 209.1 209.7 210.1 
Mfg. Inventories ($ Mil.) $ 43,878 $ 44,194 $ 46,888 Wholesale Prices ('47-'49---100) 110.0 110.5 110.6 
Trade Inventories ($ Mil.) $ 34,209 $ 34,155 $ 34,698 Construction Costs ('47-'49= 100) 123.3 123.2 122.9 
Bank Debits ($ Mil.) $149,907 $151,525 $134,386 Electric Output (mil. kw. hrs.) 47.196 45.969 44,554 


(Continued on next page) 


Latest Previous Year 
Month Month Ago 


39.7 39.7 40.5 
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Ala. 
Ark. 
D.C. 
Fia. 
Ga. 
Ky. 
La, 
Md. 


Miss. 


N.C, 
Okla. 
8. C, 
Tenn. 
Tex. 
Va. 

W. Va. 


South 


Farm- 
ing 
$ 210 
T3 7 
231 
+13%, 


416 
+ 13%, 
453 
+5%, 


SOUTHERN BUSINESS VOLUME 


Business Volume by States ($ Million) 


First 8 mos. of 1954 with gain (or loss) over first 8 mos. of 1953 


Min- 
ing 
$ 76 
13%, 
7\ 
even 
55 
wie 
24 
+5% 
257 
5% 
576 
+ 6%, 
8 
25% 
82 
To 


Con- 
struc- 
tion 
$ 285 
-| i fy 
126 
20%, 
170 
10%, 
716 
+ 4°, 
423 
+79, 
510 
+199, 
501 
549 
4-1 4° 
143 
—1%, 


Manu- 
factur- 
ing 
$ 1,845 
—8% 
604 
4% 
152 


yA 


898 
3% 

2,566 
6% 

1,941 


lo 


2,039 


3/o 


2,534 
10%, 
668 


8%/o 


3,835 
Wi 
4,196 
5° 
1,173 
4°/, 


1,782 


0 
5% 


2,203 
8%, 

6,728 
Ch 

2,733 


1,081 
ip 


36,978 
] 


Utili- 
ties 
$ 297 
—5% 
166 
"2 8% 
192 
even 
443 
cif 
409 
—4%, 
337 
—2% 
476 
+ | io 
439 
even 
154 
even 
747 
3% 


386 
8° 


289 
ont 
156 
5%, 
350 
1° 
1,314 
yA 
474 
5%, 
291 
ong, 
6,920 
2°, 


Fi- 
nance 


$ 236 


+4%, 
96 
ata 

256 


+2%, 


452 
+12%, 
353 
rity, 
189 
+6, 
252 
+ 14°/, 
387 
+5% 
96 
+9°%, 
650 
+ 6%, 
289 
+ 8%, 
208 
15/5 
128 
a ae A 
297 
+8° 
1,061 
+5°% 
358 
sa? ay 
118 
27, 


6,426 
+67, 


Whole- 
sale 
Trade 
$ 1,253 
even 
621 
—3% 
1,047 


—4 to. 


2,039 
acl 
3,128 
2h 
1,624 
4%, 
1,499 
even 
2,143 
+5%, 
749 
+6%, 
5,313 
hy fe 
2,657 
+5, 
1,343 


+3°/, 


844 
+7%, 
2,887 
+3 
6,626 
+29 
1,513 
g° 
705 
5% 
35,993 
+29/ 


Re- 
tail 
Trade 
$ 1,431 
gh. 
890 
—5%, 
1,030 
_—'"% 
2,610 
+6%, 
1,797 
—3% 
1,648 
3%, 
1,636 
+3%, 
1,956 
+T5% 
795 
by? 
2,788 
—5%, 
2,114 
even 
1,343 
—5%, 
1,236 
+47, 
1,843 
—I%, 
6,167 
—3% 
1,999 
Pe 
974 
bis 


32,257 
29 





/ 
/ 


Serv- 
ice 
Trade 
$ 229 
59° 


soe aa ° 
120 
even 
219 


even 


405 
Toyo 
347 
be yo 
234 
—-1%, 
239 
even 
308 
TS /o 
119 
+4%, 
606 
even 
328 
even 
235 
+1% 
152 
even 
330 
even 
1,083 
even 
313 
t io 
156 
+2% 
5,423 


even 


Busi- 
ness 
Volume 
$ 5,862 
ig 
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NATIONAL BUSINESS VOLUME 


Business Volume by Regions ($ Million) 
First 8 mos. of 1954 with gain (or loss) over first 8 mos. of 1953 














Con- Manu- Whole- Re- Serv- Busi- 
Farm- Min- struc- factur- Utili- Fi- sale tail ice ness 
ing ing tion ing ties nance Trade Trade Trade Volume 


$ 1,250 


New Eng. $ 480 $ 32 §$ 1,302 $ 11,521 $ 1,655 $ 6582 $ 7,612 $ 1,302 $ 31,736 
P- —b%, +3% +7% —II% +1% even 1% 1% +4%, 4%Vo 
Mid. Atl. 1,308 615 4,633 39,264 5,631 6.460 43,143 21,952 6,104 129,110 
—7%, Y +14%, 9%, 4%, "WA To even 1 Tho 2% 
E. N. Cen, 3,928 582 4,751 50,106 4,915 4,337 33,535 924,171 4,823 131,148 
+1% 11% + 5% 13%. —4% +4% +1% 19 +3% 5% 
W. N. Cen. 4,939 673 1,917 12,487 2,34 1,857 16,102 10,310 1,700 52,328 
gai iy" “1% PERT 10% 5%, +4%, 1% ry even 1% 
S. Atl. 2,000 639 3,462 16,406 2,862 2,402 14,364 = 14,031 2,276 58,442 
+3% 16%, —2% 7%, 2% +6% +2%, 1% ry 1% 
E. S. Cen. 1,032 455 1,463 6,657 1,138 818 6,513 5,717 912 24,705 
io, 6%, +8°, B° 2%, +7%, 1% even +1% 1% 
W. S. Cen. 1,763 3,245 2,518 10,544 2,245 1,617 10,091 10,036 1,677 43,736 
P27, ty, TS te 5° 2° Tri, 37, even % 





to +6%, 











2,591 
















995 955 900 966 556 3,425 3,879 663 14,930 
8%, cA even 8° 5%, +6%, T27, tye ay A —2%, 

Pacif. 1,916 841 2,803 15,749 2,582 2,332 13,463 11,780 2,881 54,347 
To even 5% 4%, —3% +1% even 1% +44, 1% 

U.S. 18,361 8,037 23,749 165,325 23,932 22,034 147,218 109,488 22,338 540,482 
even 6° + 6%, 19 3% +3% eiY, 1% a? 2% 












West 


NORTH CENTRAL 


WEST 
SOUTH CENTRAL 


—1]°%o 
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SPECIALIZES 


BUILDING BETTER TANKS 











Shown from left to mght above are a 
20-ft. diam. by 23-ft. liquor storage tank, 
a 15-ft. diam. by 50-ft. foam tank, and a 
26-ft. diam. by 25-ft. liquor storage tank 
recently built by Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Company for the Mead Corporation’s 
pulp mill at Chillicothe, Ohio. 

In addition to carbon steel tanks of any 
size or type, CB&T is also equipped to 
design, fabricate and ereet tanks made 








NB 8 a 


CBdI welded steel tanks at 


from corrosive resistant materials. Hz- 
acting quality controls, years of experi- 
ence and up-to-date facilities assure the 
high quality of Horton storage tanks for 
industry. 

When your operations require welded 
steel plate structures, take advantage of 
the experience and facilities of CB&l 
Write our nearest office for estimates or 
quotations. There is no obligation. 





Mead 
Corporation’s plant at Chillicothe, Ohio. 


GHICAGO BRIDGE &« IRON COMPANY 


2145 Healey eh Detroit 26 1510 hatoyette Bidg. 
1530 North Fiftieth St. Houston 2 Life Bidg. 
.1020—201 Devonshire St. Los Angeles 17 ..1517 General Petroleum Bidg. 
...+2106 McCormick Bidg. New York 6 3313—165 Broadway Bidg. 
2216 Midland Bidg. Philadelphia 3. .1619—1700 Walnut Street Bidg. 


Pittsburgh 19 3223 Alcoa Bidg. 
Salt Lake City 4 520 West 17th South St. 
San Francisco 4 1540—200 

Seottle 1 1320 Henry Bidg. 
Tulsa 3 1611 Hunt Bidg. 


PLANTS IN BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY AND GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Birmingham 1 
Boston 10 .... 


Chic 4... 
Cleveland 15 
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NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 










































alterations to bakery. Warren Knight & 
Davis, Protective Life Bldg., Archts. 
BOAZ—Gas Distribution of Boaz let con- 















864 for building. Stanley B. Echols, Bir- /° 







received bid of $118,980 from White Bros., ui 
Meridian. Miss., for electric distribution. Are 














tribution extensions. Blv 





a] ing Co. plans $2,000,000 plant. 







Ind., plans manufacturing plant. 
KETONA—Ketona Chemical Corp., jointly 







Birmingham, and Hercules Powder Co., 
| Wilmington, Del., let contract to The Flour 
/ Corp., Ltd., Box 7030, Los Angeles 22, 






tract to C. E. Albright, Gadsden, at $29,- fice, 


owned by Alabama _ By-Products Corp. of ALBANY 
Albany, 


N.W. 54th St. James E. Lunskey, 
neiana Ave., Coral Gables, Archt. 


PALATKA—Hudson Pulp & Paper C 
mee ere - Pine Electric Corp. wer to oo research and en pucstine 
) 


Iding. J. E. Sirrine Co., Greenville, S. 


COMPILED FROM REPORTS PUBLISHED IN THE DAILY CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 





tract to Ruscon Const. Co., Charleston, S. C., 

perenne er te Co. let con #*, $698,740 for manufacturing plant. inc 

tract to Batson-C “00k Co., W vest Point, Ga., PP Naroia ‘Kendall Eo» Fan let con- 

at $94,000 for addition to sewing plant. Rob- tract to Witters Constr. Co., 1397'S.E. 10th 

ris MINGHAM Bel’ : itee "Cieaners 7714 oe . leah. . 36, peeing house. “Clarence 

NG é « , 8 Dy 
First Ave., N., plan addition to dry cleaning JAC renner Dixie Lily Milling Co., 
a Co. let contract to Steel City Constr, Co., 90,000 wheat flour ‘plending plant. 

Birmingham, for alterations and additions MIAMI — Florida Greyhound Lines, 275 


to bottling plant. Pembleton & Mims, Title N.E. Ist St., let contract to Duffe Constr. 


Bldg., Archts Co., Inc., 1395 N.W. 21st St., at $236,000 for 
| B itMINGHAM — Chicago Bridge & Iron alterations and addition to Union Bus Sta- 
i Co., Birmingham, let contract to J. H. West tion, W. Kenyon Drake & Assoc., 500 Florida 
| & Son for laboratory building, 1500 N. 50th Baptist Bldg., Miami, Archt. 

r St. Van Keuren Davis & Co., Archts. MIAMI—General Tire Co. of Miami, Inc., 
\ BIRMINGHAM- Interstate Bakeries Corp., plans store and service station at Biscayne 
i 1101 26th St., N., let contract to Wilborn lvd. and N. E. 4th Court. Weed-Russell- 


Constr. Co., Birmingham, at $39,443 for Johnson-Assocs., 550 Brickell Ave., Archts. 


MIAMI-—H. J. White, 1318 N.W. 43rd St. 
received bids for sandblasting shop and of- 


4130 


orp. 


Cc. 


ht. The addition will cost $15,000,000. 


GREENVILLE — Pioneer Electric Corp. Fort Lauderdale, for distribution plant, 
has REA loan of $100,000 for electric dis- Nabb Rd. Clarence 


d., Archt. 


GEORGIA 


Engineering & Equipment 


FAYETTE—Bids received in Mayor's of- POMPANO—Florida Power & Light Co., 
fice for construction of garment factory. 12 N.E. Ist St., received bid of $64,400 from 
Martin L. Lide, Birmingham, Archt. Alfonso A, DiMartino, 1212 N.E. 18th Ave., 


Mc- 


C. Sproul, 2123 Atlantic 


GUIN—Minnesota Mining & Manufactur- PORT EVERGLADES — Wilson-Toome: 
Fertilizer Co., Port Everglades, plans ferti- 
HUNTSVILLE—P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc., _ lizer pees addition and alterations; 


approx. 
c/o Frank Powers, Vice-pres., Indianapolis, cost $32,( 


Co., 


received bids for office and ware 








| Calif., for engineering and construction of 
its projected anhydrous ammonia plant. 
Temporary address of Ketona Chemical 
Corp., Box 354, Birmingham 1. 
MOBILE—Mobile Paint Co. plans ware- 
house alterations. Ellis & Winters, Mobile 
i Archts. 
MOBILE—Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa., 
announces merger with Hollingsworth & 
Whitney Co., Boston, Mass., and plans ex- 
pansion of pulp and paper mill at Mobile. 
MOBILE—-The Texas Co. let contract to 
Pinky Davis for office alterations and ad 
ditions, South Conception St. N. H. Homes, 
First Federal Bldg., Archt. 























New and Expanding Plants 
Reported in October 1954 
120 


First Ten Months of 1954 
1161 


First Ten Months of 1953 
1656 











ONEONTA—Blue Bell, Inc., c/o W. il 
McDaniel, Manager, let contract to G. E. 
Moore Co., Ine., Box 1069, Greenwood, S. C., 































Archts. 





house building. Rayburn S. Webb, 300% 
Broad Ave., Albany, Archt. 


x 74 Ds ac , BP ver ATLANTA—Ben J. Massell, 40 Pryor St., 
Oe eee eon Pantene nee! s.W., plans exhibition hall, air conditioned. 
Memphis, Tenn., Archts. rs ont ee Cor b menetved 
ONEONTA—Bids received in Mayor's of- Did from T. C. McCarthy at $91,222 for 
fice for construction of factory building. we Fob be he Ae C. Wise, 
‘ Martin J. Lide, Birmingham, Archt. 305 ‘Techwoo r., N.W., Archt. 
Looky eg a ontingnes Pectric Coxp.» 
Atlanta, let contract to Jirou ones & Co 
ARKANSAS Walton’ Bldg., at $123,734 for alterations to 
4 BOONEVILLE—South Logan County In-_ district combination building. Robert & Co. 
1 — Foundation Lanne 3 5,000 plant, to. Assocs., 96 Poplar St., N.W., Archts.-Engrs. 
»e leased to American Hard Rubber Co.. DALTON—Bryant Realty Corp., Dalton, 
New York, for establishment of $1,500,000 received bid from Potter-Shackelford Constr. 
factory. Co., Greenville, S. C., at $280,900 for addi- 
4 DIERKS— Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. plans tion to factory building, leased to Lawtex 
1 $20,000,000 newsprint and chemical pulp mill Corp. Wilmot C. Douglas, Birmingham, 
- in South Arkansas. Archt. 
RUSSELLVILLE—Russzeliville Industries, FORT VALLEY — Local investors plan 
Inc., plan construction of a $90,000 poultry baking plant, to be operated by Haut's 
processing plant. Cookie Co., Olean, Y. 
TEXARKANA—Southwestern Gas & Elec- GAINESVILLE—Grain Elevator Co., Inc., 
. ete Co., Broad & Olive Sts., received bid of plans 16 grain elevators. 
750 from Suggs Construction Co., 3024 MOULTRIE—Riverside Mfg. Co. let con- 
Wood $t., for addition to office building. F. trae . T. Barber itrie, yar- 
H. Halsey, 542 State National Bank Bidg., ‘T@°t t Leo T. _ EES, SOF Gar 


ment plant, Robert & Co., Assoces., 96 Poplar 
St.. N. W., Atlanta, Archts.-Engrs. 

NASHVILLE—Berrien Products Co. plans 
enlargement and new equipment to increase 
its fertilizer manutacturing capacity, 


NEWNAN Southern Bell Telephone & 
Fen ae Co., Atlanta, received bids for 
Work Plant Center e hownan. Robert W 
Gilbeling and H.. Griffith Edwards, 157 
Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta, Archts. 

PORT WENTWORTH Southern segee 
board Corp. let contract to Brice Bldg. 

Box 1028, Birminghdm, Ala., for ca Row 
building at plant, Ceili-Flynn, 335 Shaw 
Ave., McKeesport, Pa., Archt.-Engr. 

SAN.DERSVILLE Georgia Kaolin Co 
plans new plant. 

SAVANNAH Hercules Powder Co., Sa 
vennah, let contract to Braum Construction 
Co., 2605 Whitaker St., for office building 
Cletus W. Bergen & Wm. P. Bergen, 127 
Habersham St., Archts. 

WAYCROSS Pierce Shoe Mfg. Co. let 
contract to Delta Constr. Co. and Paul H 
Kesling at $85,100 for shoe plant 


KENTUCKY 


RUSSELLVILLE Rockwell Mfg. Co 
Pittsburgh, Pa., plans new building, cost be- 
tween $800,000 and $1,000,000, to produce 
meters, valves, power tools. 


LOUISIANA 

LOUISIANA Central Louisiana Electric 
Co. received bids for PinevilleShady Oaks 
138 KV transmission line. 

ALEXANDRIA — Central Louisiana Elec- 
tric Co. received bids for KV_ transmission 
line from DeQuiney to Ragley. 

ALEXANDRIA Louisiana Rural Elec 
tric Corporation received bids for KV trans 
mission line from DeRidder to Ragley. 

CHALMETTE--Kaiser Aluminum & Chem- 
ical Corp, let contract to R. P. Farnsworth 
& Co., Inc., 1515 Salcedo St., New Orleans, 
at $248,500 tor electrical maintenance build- 
ing, paste plant building and pot retlining 
building. 

GLENMORE Forest ill Telephone Co., 
Glenmore, let contract to Sindinge Constr. 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., at $209,644 for new 
system in Glenmore area, 

HAMMOND-—-Louisiana Power & Light Co 
received bids for district office building 

LAFAYETTE City of Lafayette let con 
tract to General Electrie Co. at $435,276 for 
turbo-generator; to Elliott Co., New Or 
leans, at $77,245, and to A. M. Lockett & 
Co., at $234,390 for power plant 

LAFARETTE—Ohio Oil Co., Commercial 
National Bank Bldg., Shreveport, fet con 
tract to Kelly-Coppedge, Inc., Fort Worth, 
for office building 

MINDEN-City Council let contract for 
power plants equipment and improvements 
as follows: Fairbanks-Morse Company, at 
$362,471: distribution system including tn 
Stallation of switehboard Jack Moorman 
Shreveport, La., $137,026; 13,200 volt line 
from light plant to West Acres, Guthrie 
Electric Co., Shreveport, La., $42,850 


MARYLAND 
MARYLAND. The “Chesapeake & Potonie 
Telephone Co., Baltimore, authorized ex 
penditure of $5,000,000 for improvements and 

expansion throughout state 
BALTIMORE Bethlehem Steel Co. tet 
contract to Maryland Metal Bldg. Co., Race 
& McComas Sts., at $28,465 for storage 

building, 1030 Patapsco Ave 
BALTIMORE Chevrolet, Baltimore, 2122 
Broening Highway, let contract to Smith & 

(Continued on next pages 








FLORIDA 

FLORIDA—North Florida Telephone Co., 
c/c Mr. Otto Wettstein, IIT, president, Like 
Ouk, has been given approval for improving 
and extneding service in various counties, at 
approx. cost of $3,602,000. 

DADE ©O.—Sid Kandel & Nat Furman, 
c/o general contractor—-Paul A. Grupp, 1400 
N.E. 125th St.. N. Miami—let contract to 
Webb Constr. Co., 1400 N.E. 125th St.. N 
Miami, at $67,840 for office and factory 
building. 

GAINESVILLE —- Sperry Corp. let con- 
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GALVANIZING 


Prompt Delivery © Zinc and Cadmium Plating 


so-cao. METALPLATE CO. Birmingham, Ala. 
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NASHVILLE, TENN. — BESSEMER, ALA. 


NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 


(Continued from page 13) Bottling Co, received bids for new bottling NORTH CAROLINA 
DeCorse, 5106 York Road, Zone 12, at $5,000 OMCCOMB Mississippi Non & Crate Oo ASHEVILLE —- Kearfott Co., Inc., near 
for driveway oflice let contract to Sherman Constr. Co.. Box Asheville, received bid pom Barger Constr. 

BALTIMORE Monument Machine Co., 1031, for new veneer plant ilies be 5 Co., Ine., Mooresville, N. , at $217,900 for 
3505 Ellicott St.. let contract to Armiger NATCHEZ Schlumberger Well Survey- new building. Six yo Inc., Asheville, 
Constr, Co., 2127 Maryland Ave., for $30,- ing Corp., 21 Perrault St., received bids for Archts. 

000 shop at 210 8. Janney St new office building and’ shop. Marvin C BELMONT Belmont Converting Co, let 

BALTIMORE——Shell Oil Co., 909 E. 22nd = Moore, 2006 W. Alabama Ave., Houston, Contract to Fiske-Carter Constr. Co., Green- 
ye . ag ey to Wiesand, Inec., 4111 Wilke = Fey Archt : =m 7 * ville, S. C., at $43,000 for filter plant im- 

ve., for office alterations -ASCAGOU “te naraliva . provements 

BALTIMORE — Western Maryland Rail-  pylidinia ad improvernents for Paresgouta. _ BLACK MOUNTAIN—Kearfott_Co., Fred 
way Co., fentare Oil Bldg., let contract Veneer Co.. Inc,, at North Pascagoula and PD. Herbert, Jr., president, Little Falls, N. J., 
to Kirby & MeGuire, Inc. 2518 Greenmount North Market Sts ; ai plan $1,000,000 electronics manufacturin 
Ave., at $167,000 for freight shed, 600 N. “port GIBSON’ Mavor let contract to Plant. Contract for grading let to Perry M. 
High St. Hvde Construction Co.. Box 385. Jackson. at. Alexander Constr. Co. Six Associates of 

BALTIMORE Westinghouse — Electric — ¢976 415 for natural gas pipe line and sys- Asheville, Archts. 
pd 7 prans gg Pg pe at ast end of tem, 2 , Par CHARLOTTE Dixte Radio Supply So. det 
plant on Fort Meade Road, to cost $1,000,- a : , ~ ae eee “Pe . contract to Boye Goforth, Inc., at i 
= B. M. Brown, Manager, Air Arm Divi- Gus ee ee a ee yin for = and warehouse. Sloan & Wheatley, 
8 son at $204 97 nis ‘ttlon of addi- Archts. 

AIRFIELD Hartol Petroleum Corp, let Boag Fon Si conen tite Ca wenn DURHAM — Central Carolina Farm Ex- 
contract to W. KE. Bickerton Constr. Co..  & Steam Piping, John Watts, Meridian, at Change, Durham, let contract to S. M. Brad- 
Inc., 101 W. 22nd St., Z. 18, for office and — ¢9472: Heating & Air Conditioning, South Sher, Inc., at $169,000 for poultry processing 
shop building, Weedon St. & Carbon Ave Central Heating & Plumbing Co Jackson ee G. F. Hackney & Chas. F. Knott, 
Jamison & Marcks, & KE. Mulberry St.. at $25,990; Electrical Wiring, Roy Riley, Archt . . > 
Archt Quitman, $39,948; Sprinkler System, Fell DU RHAM- Central Carolina_Farmers Ex- 

HAW KINS POINT—The Glidden Co., 2701 Automatic Sprinkler Service. Jackson. $17,- change let contract to Hunt Constr. Co. at 
Broening Highway, received bids for four 058 Chris Risher Vise Bidg. Meridian $72,490 for hatchery building. G. F. Hackney 
buildings st giawkins Point Archt ° wore 4 cabs a ae ches, J a nett, At hts. mee ¢ ; 

] IDLE EK Glenn L. Martin Co., TA , , “ity TP Ne FRANKLID urlington } s Corp. plan 
Middle River, received bids for Ordnance Ping hig sesttnes Wetetil bane $3,000,000 hosiery plant in Macon County, 
and Apartment facilities ‘ ‘ reers and Contractors, Box 784, Meridian, at "ear Franklin ~ . 

SPARROWS POINT.—-Bethlehem Steel Co $14.778 for 2.88 miles of elec. distribution GASTON co. Duke Power Co., Char- 

plans $1,950,000 steel-plate mill line : ‘ i lotte, plans fenced ——_ electric generating 
YAZOO CITY — Board of Supervisors of Plant_on Catawba River 

MISSISSIPPI Yazoo County, Courthouse, received bids for GASTON Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., 

BYHALIA— Mayor received bid of $32,568 additions to ‘Administration Building and Sandusky, Ohio, plan to construct plant for 
from Slade and McElroy, Inc., Box 255. Gulf. new buildings for Mississippi Chemical Corp. ™aking cardboard containers, 
port, for natural gas distribution system and LENOIR ne Kent- -Coffee Mfg. Co. let con- 
related transmission facilities. Allen and MISSOURI tract to Price Piping Co., Asheville, at, $16,- 
Hoshall, 65 MeCall Ave., Memphis, Tenn., ST. LOUIS—-St. Louis Cordage Mills, 1046 682 for heating system in Kent-Coffee Build- 
Archts Lafayette St.. let contract to Fruin-Colnon ing. Six Assoc lates, Inc., Asheville, Archts. 

GRENADA McQuay Mfg. Co., Minneap- Contracting Co., 1706 Olive St., at $42,000 LENOIR—Kent-Coffee Mfg. Co. “let con- 
olis, Minn, plans $1,000,006 manufacturing for factory alterations. Rathemann, Koelle tfract_to Brownlow’s, _Inc., Winston-Salem, 
jant. John L. Turner, 1060 Milner Bldg.,  & Carroll, 316 N. 8th St., Archts. at $47.300 for heating system for Union Mir- 
Jackson, Miss. Archt ST. LOUIS— United Transports, Inc., 4900 fOr Co. Six Associates, Inc., Asheville, 

GREENWOOD Staple Cotton Coopera N. Santa Fe St., Oklahoma City, let contract ‘rents. as ls eee 
tive Association plans %story sales Huila. to Harmon Constr. Co.. 100 S. Indiana St., RALEIGH News & Observer received 
Ing on Howard St. James “E, McAdams, Oklahoma City, for ifice building, | 343i bids for new building. Deitrick-Knight & 
Bright Bldg... Are Chevrolet St., St. Louis. Winkler & Reid, Associates. Raleigh, Archts. 

HATTIESBI ho. Hattiesburg Coca-Cola 1808 Classen St., Oklahoma City, Archt. (Continued on page 60) 


TRINITY INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 


“Under the 
Skyline 
of Dallas” 




















the new home of 


oo Wagoner Electric Co. 
nousicl iain Same ae 3 
For information about the Trisity industrial District consult your real estete broker or . . . 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES CORPORATION, 401 Davis Bldg. (Old Republic Bank Bidg.), Dallas, R1-6552 
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Thirty years ago J. Spencer Love, 
fresh from distinguished service as a 
youthful major in World War I, cast 
about for a place to put down roots. 
He chose North Carolina, and in- 
vested his small savings in a textile 
venture named for the city of its ori- 
gin—Burlington. 

For his first site he chose a cornfield, 
and the first Burlington Mill was 
unique. It had only three brick walls. 
Spencer Love ordered the fourth wall 
built of wood—temporary, for expan- 
sion. Burlington Mills began operation 
in the building with the wooden wall 
in 1923 with 200 employees weaving 
an untried chemical fibre—rayon. 

The first Burlington Mill became the 
forcrunner of over 75 Burlington 
plants and established the legend of 
the wooden wall in North Carolina’s 
growth situation. Burlington Mills, in 
three decades of bursting out of wood- 
en walls, grew into the world’s largest 


textile manufacturer. 


THE LEGEND OF THE WOODEN WALL 


North Carolina, the world’s leading 
textile producer, is proud of Burling- 
ton and the dynamic leadership that 
created the legend of the wooden wall 
and made it the symbol of the State’s 
sensational industrial development. For 
Burlington’s story is not unique in 
North Carolina. Scores cf forward- 
looking industries in many fields have 
found in North Carolina the growth 
situations inviting them to build with 
“wooden walls”. 

When duPont chose North Carolina 
for its $40,000,000 dacron plant in 
1950, it acquired 635 acres to give 
room for expanding the original plant 
that required only 12. Westinghouse 
allowed vast growing room for its 
$15,000,000 meter plant established in 
North Carolina in 1952. Western Elec- 
tric has already burst through its 
North Carolina wooden walls with 
new plants. Cornell Dubilier has more 
than doubled its capacity. Olin Indus- 


tries tore out the ‘wooden wall” of its 
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vast cigarette paper plant to expand 
into cellophane making. American 
Enka added a nylon plant to its huge 
rayon establishment. International Re- 
sistance doubled its capacity. General 
Electric and National Carbon quickly 
expanded their North Carolina opera- 
tions. Cannon, Cone, Hanes and R. J. 
Reynolds are typical of North Carolina 
industries started with “wooden walls”. 
The list is endless. 

In the Jast two years 340 new in- 
dustries built in North Carolina — 
every one with a figurative wooden 
wall. 

Specific information on sites, labor 
and the environment that make North 
Carolina the leading industrial state in 
the advancing South is available from 
Ber, E. Douglas, Director, Dept. of 
Conservation and 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Deveiopment, 


Friendly grolin? 
orth 


Industry Prospers 


= 












os LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 


“Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 


Make the mighty ocean, and the pleasant land.’ 


Full Employment? There is no such thing as full 
employment in American industrial history, not even 
at the height of the greatest war effort ever undertaken 
and not even at the height of the greatest peacetime 
prosperity ever known. Even when jobs are literally 
going begging, there will always be people who for one 
reason or another are not working. 

The greatest myth of all, perhaps, is that govern- 
ment, any government, can create full employment. 
We have seen that the Roosevelt Administrations could 
not come close to it and that the Truman Administra- 
tion could not do it. 

In 1933 the unemployment figure was nearly 12.9 
million. Between 1933 and 1939 it never went below 7.7 
million, despite the extensive pump-priming and make- 
work projects of the period. In 1939 it was almost 9.5 
million. Thereafter, as the nation prepared for war, 
it declined and by 1944, when there were close to 12 
million people in the armed forces, it was down to a 
reco’ d low of 670,000. 

From 1946, the first full 


During those same twenty years business lived a regu- 
lated life, afraid to breathe without permission from 
Washington. 

Today, we are living in a different atmosphere. The 
necessity for profits is recognized if business, small and 
large, is to furnish jobs for American workers. 


Picking the Umpire. The Taft-Hartley Act perpetu- 
ated the basic flaw in the Wagner Act. 

That flaw is an attempt to deal by political means 
with a problem which is economic, to set up by statute 
a haven for litigating matters which in all good sense 
and logic should be settled by negotiation between the 
parties concerned. 

As long as a haven for litigation exists, one or the 
other of the parties to an industrial dispute will choose 
litigation if it believes that it can gain more by litigat- 
ing than by negotiating. 

Humans being as they are there will be a constant 
political struggle for dominance in the litigating body. 

Here is an umpire that admin- 





post-war year, through 1948, 
the number of jobless was 
never less than two million. 
In 1949 it was well over three 
million. By February, 1950, it 
was nearly 4.7 million. Even 
under the impact of the 
Korean War, there were not 
.many less than two million 
idle in 1951. 

This makes some of the 
complaints now being made 
sound a little incongruous. 





Progress results when bold indi- 
viduals attempt to do something that 


can't be done and succeed. 


isters rules. Being no more 
saintly than they are, it is in- 
evitable that men will try to 
fix the umpire. Neither side 
will ever be completely happy 
with an umpire chosen by 
someone else. 

As long as labor disputes are 
to be settled by political means 
and by people who are politi- 
cally appointed, political con- 
siderations will be the domi- 
nant factor in those disputes. 








The Profit Motive. The 
profit motive, one of the major reasons for our increas- 
ing productivity, is a powerful economizer as well as a 
stimulant. For the profit motive gives everyone incen- 
tive to make resources go further. That is its great 
social significance. 

For twenty years the United States was governed by 
a regime which regarded profits as immoral. So strong- 
ly did this attitude influence some businessmen that 
they discarded the word “profits” in their financial 
statements and substituted “earnings” or “net income.” 


16 


And those disputes cannot be 
settled politically. They can 
only be prolonged and their issues made obscure. 


“Liberal” Technique. Many liberals came of age 
during the depression. They were neither poor nor hun- 
gry. But they fell for the “intellectual” line that Com- 
munism is the cure-all for every human ill. 

Later, these liberals felt forced to repudiate Com- 
munism because of the record of Russian Communist 


(Continued on page 18) 
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it means a lot to you—2001 is the number of operations 
performed on an average-sized Butler steel building. There 
are actually 2001 precision operations done by Butler, in- 
cluding die formings, gang punching, miterings, weather 
sealings—that are not general steel building practice. 


is exclusively a 


BUTLER 
NUMBER 


it means quick erection—Every piece is finished. No 
shearing, welding, shaping in the field. No nails, no ginger- 
bread cover-ups. 


it means sound buildings—No gaps, no joints to flash: 
Your building is as airtight and weatherproof as any con- 
ventional type. 


it means low cost— The saving in unnecessary metal alone 
is considerable. With every part completely finished, erec- 
tion costs are low. 





2001 is not a fancy phrase like ‘‘a thousand and one.” 
It’s real. It is what makes Butler steel buildings different 
—better—and most economical in the long run. 


ve 





Rigid frame gives 
you clear spans. No 
interior posts, every 
cubic foot of interior 
space is usable. 





Bolts—all bolts! 
Nails or hooks won't 
do in Butler buildings. 
Nothing holds and 
seals like a bolt. 





| 


Mitering is done 
where sidewalls meet 
eaves...a Butler 
extra that assures 
permanent joints. 





| 


Weathersealed 
windows and base. 
Factory-sealed, they 
are flush at every 
point and rain-tight. 





Die-formed roof- 
ridge panel seals the 
ridge, eliminates 
makeshift field 
flashing. 


are die-formed, have 
great deflection 
strength—easier to 
seal, better looking. 


ere — Mail coupon today for free booklet 


For prompt reply address office nearest you: 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
904 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 


your free folder on new Butler Poni-Frame steel buildings 


Name 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Menufacturers of Oil Equipment + Steel Buildings + Farm Equipment 
Dry Cleaners Equipment + Special Products 
Factories located at Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. © Galesburg, Ill. 
Richmond, Calif. © Houston, Texas * Birmingham, Ala. 


Firm 
Address 


City 


| 
| 
I 
J 
| 
nS Please send me name of my nearest Butler dealer and also 
Doe 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
L 
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Stonewall sid on laboratory walls 
@ FIREPROOF 
i © WEATHERPROOF 


© NEVER NEEDS 
BOARD 


PAINTING 


Ruberoid Stonewall asbestos-ce- 
ment Board is ideal for interior or 
exterior construction . .. cuts build- 
ing costs . . . saves maintenance 
expense. It is fireproof, water- 
resistant, rot-proof, rat-proof, rust- 
proof... never needs paint. It is 
strong and rigid, yet bendable and 
easy-to-work. Can be sawed or 
scored and broken to size. Takes 
nails readily. 

Write today for literature, cost 
and where to buy it. The Ruberoid 
Co., 500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


The RUBEROID co. 
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S hortages 
occur in the 
property accounts 


@ A check of the property ac- 
counts against the property 
itself frequently reveals sub- 
stantial unrecorded deductions. 
Such unexplained shortages 
may be prevented through 
Continuous American Ap- 
praisal Service which keeps 
the property record in line 
with the property facts. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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atrocities. But they remain in love with collectivism. 
And they loathe anybody who exposes the evils of col- 
lectivism (Communism or Socialism). 

A proof of all this is the dual attitude of liberals 
toward ex-Communists. If an ex-Communist fights 
Congressional investigators, liberals entreat us to view 
the ex-Communist with tenderness and tolerance. If an 
ex-Communist cooperates with Congressional investi- 
gators, liberals scream that the ex-Communist is a 
hopelessly despicable character who is not to be 
believed. 


Growth of Research. The growth of research in 
the last decade and a half has been spectacular. Ex- 
penditures for scientific and engineering research from 
1940 to 1953 inclusive aggregated nearly $30 billion. 
Of this amount, more than $12 billion was spent by 
private industry. This amount is more than three times 
as much as was spent in the aggregate by industry, 
government, and non-profit institutions for 150 years 
prior to 1940. In 1953, total expenditures for research 
are estimated at around $4 billion. The Federal Gov- 
ernment accounted for 57 per cent of this amount; 
industry, 41 per cent; and non-profit institutions, 2 
per cent. A large part of the Government’s research 
work, however, is being done in private and institu- 
tional laboratories. In 1953, of total research activity 
in the country, laboratories of industry did 70 per 
cent; those of the Government, 20 per cent; and those 
of non-profit institutions, 10 per cent. In 1915, there 
were only about 100 industrial research laboratories 
in this country. Today there are more than 5,000 in- 
dustrial concerns that perform research and develop- 
ment and employ around 192,000 scientists and engi- 
neers. 


Agricultural Progress. Since 1940 the number of 
trucks on farms has increased 150%, tractors increased 
200%, grain combines 400% and corn pickers 500%. 
In that same period the number of horses on farms has 
dropped 80%. 

You'll find the results of mechanization in the fig- 
ures on increased production by a decreasing number 
of farmers. 

Of twelve major farm products, ten have shown in- 
creases in production since 1940. Meanwhile, farm 
employment has dropped from 9.5 million to 6.3 million. 

Mechanization is being supplemented by intensive 
research which is helping to produce improved strains 
of plants and animals. The new strains are more resist- 
ant to drought and insects. The plants are more respon- 
sive to fertilizers and animals are maturing sooner 
with more edible meat. 

Such achievements leave the advocates of rigid price 
supports out on a limb. 


A Remedy. The noted economist, Dr. Wilford I. 
King, has proposed what he considers to be a simple 
solution for ironing out the peaks and valleys that have 
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HAVE YOU HEARD 
ABOUT OUR 
OPERATIONS? 


ne conn | 


OUR FREIGHT TRAIN OPERATIONS, 


we mean. For we've speeded up most of Southern’s 





scheduled freight service. Its now better than ever, 


and constantly being improved. For example, our 


freighe train No. 153 travels the route of our fine passenger train, “The Crescent,” 


from Washington, D. C., to Atladta, Ga., and ity schedule 1s only 2 


2 hours longer. 
Shippers and receivers save a day! And this is bute one of many stepped-up freight 


schedules now in operation on the Southern Railway System. Take a good look at 


our “new look” in improved freight service. You'll like what you see. And you'll 


like it still more when you use it! SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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Piling, Poles, Lumber, Cross Arms, 
Cross Ties 


Also Penta- and Salt-Treated Lumber 
Decay and Termite Proof 


Docks for Ocean Vessels | 








New Orteans, Le. 


Plants et New Orleens; Winnfield, La.; Louisville, Miss.; 
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PERFORATED METALS ay & 
FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE ral 


The “Ornamental” light-gauge designs here 
illustrated are only a few of the many you 
can choose from in our new Catalog 39 and 
we are always pleased to quote on original Sé 
designs or special work of any kind. 

For larger unit-openings, using metals up to 
1,” in thickness, we offer a wide variety of 
equally attractive designs in our Catalog 36 
on Diamond Architectural Grilles. 


Send us your blueprints. We are equipped 
to fabricate special sections to any desired 
extent and welcome opportunities to make 
money-saving suggestions, 


DIAMOND MANUFACTURING CO. 
Box 42 Win NS PENNA. 


Sales Representatives in all principal cities. wi@west 
Consult Your Classified Telephone Directory. QUALITY 
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EPPINGER & RUSSELL CO. 


WOOD PRESERVERS SINCE 1878 
80 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


Clean Pressure Treated 
TIES — POLES — PILING — LUMBER 
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CHROMATED ZINC CHLORIDE 











TREATING PLANTS 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA, © EDDINGTON, PA. © NORFOLK, VA. 
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always appeared in our economic life. Here it is in his 
own words: 

“Exchanging by government of newly created paper 
money for government bonds will do the trick. This 
will increase spending power and spending, but will 
not enlarge the government’s debt—for both paper 
money and bonds are equally evidences of debt. 

“Such exchanging should be accomplished by buying 
bonds in the cpen market and should be continued vig- 
orously until business becomes active and employment 
is reasonably full. The position of the general price 
level index at this point should be taken as par. 

“If, thereafter, the general price level index begins 
to climb, the process should be promptly reversed— 
bonds being sold to private parties (not banks) for 
money, and the money retired. This procedure should 
be continued until the general price level is brought 
back to par. And it should be kept at par indefinitely 
by buying or selling bonds as the occasion warrants. 

“The evidence is strong that, if this simple procedure 
were followed assiduously, year after year, business 
would be kept running on a fairly even keel, and mass 
unemployment would not occur unless the labor unions 
threw a monkey wrench into the nation’s economic 
machine by pushing up wage rates faster than produc- 
tion increased.” 


The Free Market. When this institution began 
over eight years ago, we named it the Foundation for 
Economic Education for the simple reason that we 
then believed that the answer to growing statism was 
to be found in a better and wider understanding of 
the economic facts of life. My views, at least, have 
changed. The problem lies deeper: Unless an individual 
has a set of fairly high moral values, he cannot even 
understand the purpose of the free market. 

The free market is the place or mechanism whereby 
men are enabled to satisfy their material desires in 
the most just and economical manner. Now, lets 
imagine a person totally bereft of all moral values, a 
person having no sense of justice, no concept of right 
or wrong about his own or anyone else’s tomorrow, a 
person not at all sensible to either the feelings or the 
rights of others—past, present, or future. Such a per- 
son would find robbery the most economical means of 
satisfying his desires. Or modify his moral values only 
slightly, and the most economical means would be to 
organize the political apparatus and have it take from 
others to aid him and his causes. 

Now, imagine a person of moral quality, one who 
recognizes the extent to which he is a beneficiary of 
the past and, possessing a sense of justice, sees that 
he is, as well, a progenitor of the future; one who be- 
lieves he should no more do injury to a citizen of the 
future than to himself, his family, or other contempo- 
raries. Given this moral setting as a premise, he will 
use only free market concepts in figuring how to satis- 
fy his material desires economically. Without this set- 
ting, no person is fitted intelligently to study eco- 
nomics. Without this setting, there can only be the 
study of political and material trickery, sometimes 
called ‘“‘economics.”—-Leonard E. Read, Pres. 
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Cities Service 
cracks wise—and well... 














These three catalytic crackers dominate the skyline of our Lake Charles, 
Louisiana, refinery which normally processes 175,000 barrels of oil every day. 


CITIES @ SERVICE 


A Growth Company 











There’s more than one way to 
make a profit 


Profit does not necessarily come from 
greater sales volume. Many com- 
panies—number two, three and even 
four in their respective fields, volume- 
wise—show a better profit than the 
number one company. 


Perhaps the soundest, certainly the 
easiest and least expensive way to in- 
crease profit is by cutting costs. 


When cost-cutting is considered, 
generally the first operation to come 
under surveillance is the production 
line. However, the production line is 
only one of many operations where 
out-of-line costs can be found. 


Because out-of-line costs exist (and 
lie hidden) in sales and administra- 
tion as well, and because of the many 
difficulties encountered in uncovering 
them and bringing them back into 
line, more and more successful busi- 
nesses are availing themselves of 
competent management counsel to 
accomplish this highly desirable end. 


Management counsel brings to cost 


analysis a multitude of up-to-the- 
minute procedures and techniques 
with which the average executive, 
charged with the day-to-day running 
of his company, could not possibly 
find the time to acquaint himself. 
Moreover, it places in the picture 
an unbiased, outside viewpoint — un- 
colored with sentimental or other 
considerations. In addition, for cost- 
cutting changes that involve union 
negotiation, management counsel 
makes available a corps of experts, 
skilled at such negotiation and with 
the necessary background. 


As with other services rendered by 
management counsel, the cost is gen- 
erally more than compensated for by 
the results obtained—and the rapidity 
with which they are obtained. 


If you feel your profit picture could 
be improved through the uncovering 
and correction of hidden, out-of-line 
costs, you will find many good man- 
agement consulting firms to choose 
from. 


BRUCE PAYNE & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


3182 Peachtree Road, N.E., Ailanta5,Ga. © Cherokee 8500 


Boston © Chicago © New York © Westport, Conn. © Rio de Janeiro © Montreal 


BUSINESS SURVEYS AND MANAGEMENT AUDITS e ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING — PERSONNEL AND LABOR RELATIONS 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL e MANUFACTURING METHODS ° SALES MANAGEMENT ) OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


MANAGEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL CONCERNS 
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AMERICAN BRI 


HACKENSACK RIVER BRIDGE BETWEEN 
JERSEY CITY AND KEARNY, N. J. 


Owner: New Jersey State High- 
way Department. 


Specifications: New Jersey State 
Highway Department. 


Consulting Engineers: Hardesty & 
Hanover. 

Fabricated and Erected by 
American Bridge. 


GE spans the Hackensack again! 


mm’ 


Providing broader roadways and wider channel, 
new structure on U.S. Routes I and 9 between Jersey City 
and Kearny speeds highway and river traffic! 


PANNING the Hackensack is get- 
ting to be a habit with American 
Bridge. We’ve done it twice in less 
than two years. Completing in 1952 
a 5613-ft. structure with a 375 ft. 
— girder main span on the N. J. 
urnpike near Laurel Hill, N. J.; 
and this year, building a new bridge 
over the same river on heavily trav- 
elled U. S. Routes 1 and 9 between 
Jersey City and Kearny for the New 
Jersey State Highway Department. 
Replacing a lighter, narrower bas- 
cule bridge, the new wider, higher 
Hackensack River Bridge is an im- 
portant contribution to both high- 
way and river traffic in this busy 
industrialized area. The new bridge 
increases the channel width and 


shortens operating time and traffic 
delays. 

Carrying two 36-foot roadways, a 
4-foot center mall, and two 6-foot 
sidewalks, this 1,480-ft. bridge is 
dominated by a 222-ft: thru truss 
lift span that is supported by towers 
149’ high and 81’4” wide. Seven 
thousand tons of structural steel 
were used in the bridge, all of which 
was fabricated and erected by 
American Bridge. 

These Hackensack bridges are re- 
cent examples of American Bridge 
engineering, fabric ating and erecting 
“*know-how.”’ If you would like to 
know more about the advantages of 
American Bridge construction, con- 
tact our nearest office. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, GENERAL OFFICES: 525 WILLIAM PENN PLACE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Contracting Offices in: AMBRIDGE + ATLANTA - BALTIMORE - BIRMINGHAM + BOSTON + CHICAGO - CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND - DALLAS - DENVER - 
MEMPHIS - MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - PORTLAND, ORE. - ROANOKE - ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO - TRENTON 


DETROIT - ELMIRA ~ GARY 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN BRIDGE (> 


US | 
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IN FERROUS AND NON-FERROUS METALS 
BORDEN ALL-WELD DESIGN BORDEN RIVETED DESIGN eae” PRESSURE LOCKED 
Most substantial and oldest design of oo” ’ 
grating made, permits perfect distribution — agg — eT ee oe and 
Sr tease Micke sete crow pec, “ean. Demet a Dee Fea 
Borden Riveted Gratings are hydraulically — j, piven p ate ng io power plants, 
power-forged for strength and durability. ; 


boiler rooms and all dry area. Deep cross 
Particularly recommended for aluminum. bars increase lateral support. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG BORDEN METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
COVERING ALL FLOOR GRATINGS 854 GREEN LANE Elizabeth 2-6410 ELIZABETH, N. J. 


SOUTHERN PLANT -- LEEDS, ALA. — MAIN PLANT—UNION, N. J. 


The best type for use where floors are sub- 
ject to extreme corrosion or moisture — 
chemical plants, breweries and other pro- 
cess industries. There are no cracks, open 
joints, or holes in bars. This type made 
only in mild steel. 
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"W bat Enriches the South Enriches the Nation” 














Isn’t This Promotion? 


On Oetober ist, the Federal Power Commission 
granted a conditional “Certificate of Convenience and 
Necessity” to the American Louisiana Pipeline Com- 
pany to build a pipeline under most peculiar circum- 
stances. 

Despite the fact that the company’s ability to ob- 
tain an assured supply of gas and to arrange proper 
financing are subject to serious question, the Commis- 
sion rendered its favorable decision. It is not even 
known that the company can submit a rate schedule 
which can be properly approved. 

The Commission also was made aware of the fact 
that this gas line was not economically feasible without 
a high percentage of industrial business, including boil- 
er fuel. Apparently, the only basis for the unprece- 
dented action was the fact that if this certificate was 
not granted by October 1, American-Louisiana would 
lose its tentative gas purchase contracts and thus pre- 
sumably be unable to build the line. 

The following pertinent paragraph was included in 
a Federal Power Commission release: ‘American 
Louisiana’s gas purchase contracts provided that the 
sellers could terminate them on or after October 1 if 
the company had not secured its FPC certificate. Point- 
ing to the ‘crying demand’ for additional gas in the 
Michigan-Wisconsin area, the majority said that it did 
not believe that it ‘would be consistent with our re- 
sponsibilities, during this transitional period resulting 
from the United States Supreme Court decision in the 
Phillips Petroleum Company case for us to adopt any 


procedure for enforcing the mandate of the Phillips 


decision, which might result in a collapse of the Amer- 
ican Louisiana project to the detriment of the public 
welfare.” 

As to the “crying need,” the only “crying” that was 
done was by Michigan and Wisconsin politicians and 
the gas companies themselves. There were no cases of 
hardship proven, either in homes or industrial plants. 
The only exhibits as to proposed sales of industrial gas 
showed that coal, oil, and bottle gas would be replaced 
by natural gas in process and for boiler fuel. The fact 
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that a large percentage of the industrial interruptible 
gas was actually for boiler fuel was given little if any 
consideration. 

Witnesses for the coal and railroad interests intro- 
duced testimony showing the amount of boiler fuel in- 
volved and the fact that the boiler-fuel customers are 
now paying less for coal than they would for gas under 
the proposed rate schedule, and that the ones using 
oil for boiler fuel are paying a substantial premium 
for this privilege. Thus, while gas for industrial use 
is less expensive than oil, coal is less expensive than 
either. It is significant that no actual contracts or even 
tentative agreements were shown with any of the com- 
panies listed as potential customers for industrial gas. 

The Chairman of the FPC and one Commissioner 
said in a minority report opposed to the decision by 
the majority, that a legal certificate could not be grant- 
ed in this case. Apparently this had no effect and the 
pipeline will be built and several hundred thousand tons 
of coal and its equivalent in oil be replaced. 

The FPC was set up to protect the public against 
inadequately financed pipelines built without adequate 
gas supplies or adequate markets, among other things. 
In this case, the majority of the FPC seem to be wor- 
ried more about a pipeline company losing some con- 
tracts than they are about the need for the gas or the 
effect on other fuels, or for that matter on the public 
at large. 

The certificates granted by the FPC give the inter- 
state pipeline companies the same general type of 
monopoly which is granted to disiributing companies 
by cities or other local authorities. There has been 
scarcely any effort to conserve natural gas for superior 
uses; the principal concern seems to have been to 
spread gas as far and wide as possible. 

In our opinion, the FPC seems to have lost sight of 
its primary function as a regulatory body to protect the 
broad public interest in the interstate commerce of nat- 
ural gas and that it should never have the semblance 
of a promotional and protective agency for the exclu- 
sive benefit of the interstate gas pipelines. 











Domestic Economy Better 


Than Politicians Indicated 


The story of unemployment and 
the real facts about Dixon-Yates obscured. 


By Robert S. Byfield 


The elections have come and gone. Ir- 
respective of the outcome, certain facts 
seemed to us to be evident. One was 
that, for many reasons, the Republicans 
had failed to state their case as effective- 
ly as they might and sell it to the voters. 
Considering the enormous importance of 
the stakes, we feel that some soul-search- 
ing is in order. On the domestic economic 
and financial issues the Democrats may 
have possessed the edge on a superficial 
basis, but the fundamentals were all in 
favor of the Republicans. Some of the 
facts actually came out in the closing 
days of the campaign, thanks to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower himself and Secretaries 
Humphrey and Mitchell. Unfortunately, 
the lower ranks in the Party either were 
not properly informed or were not in a 
position to carry the message further 
down to the “grass roots.” 

As we see it, the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration came into power when employ- 
ment was in very high gear and, con- 
versely, when unemployment was at a 
minimum, the hot war in Korea was rag- 
ing and the U. S. Treasury was heavily 
in the red as was usual during the pre- 
ceding twenty years. The “mess” so often 
talked about in the 1952 campaign ex- 
tended into the area of defense spending 
and when the new Administration took 
over it faced a herculean task of putting 
matters in order. The Democrats had left 
a baby on its doorstep in the shape of 
$81 billion of orders and commitments, 
much of which could not be cancelled or 
otherwise eliminated. Farm prices were 
already falling. Money rates were very 
low and credit was being freely extended 
to maintain the economy in the fashion 
to which it had long been accustomed. 

Then came Ike and his group. Inflation 
had to be halted. Our economy is pecu- 
liarly sensitive when it comes to mone- 
tary policy and its effects are all pervad- 
ing. The brakes had to be applied but not 
so abruptly that we would go through 
the windshield. The first six months of 
the Administration's fiscal policy ran into 
some rough spots, particularly with re- 
spect to the new long term Treasury is- 
sue of 344s which was widely criticized by 
friends and foes alike on various grounds, 

some valid, some biased. After a while 
business inventories began to pile up and 
the credit policy was reversed in what 
has now come to be regarded as a most 
skillful operation. As the Fall and Win- 
ter of 1953 came, the cry went up among 
many people that we were headed for a 
“recession” or something even worse. 
Among its other burdens the Administra- 
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tion was obliged to face a worsening on 
the psychological front both here and 
abroad. Naturally, the Democrats were 
gleeful. There were many people who 
actually had a vested interest in a new 
drastic decline in the economy and they 
were aided by Marxists of all descriptions 
from the extreme Left to those of a light 
pinkish hue. Of course, the dire predic- 
tions which were so current a year ago 
have not materialized and the economic 
indicators are now showing an upward 
trend, which is fundamental and _ not 
merely seasonal. 

At this writing the latest available fig- 
ure for unemployment is 2,700,000, Un- 
employment is never good, even small un- 
employment, but we feel that the steadily 
declining number of men and women out 
of work in 1954 should absolve the Ad- 
ministration of the type of criticism 
which it has received from its Democrat 
opponents. 

An unbiased, post-election verdict must 
credit the Eisenhower Administration 
with having achieved a remarkably suc- 
cessful transition from a hot war in 
Korea to a condition of peace, uneasy 
though it may be. Hyprocrisy is not un- 
usual in the midst of an election cam- 
paign. It is usually recognized by the 
voters, but it must be said that the Re- 
publicans, with some exceptions, failed to 
point out that in 1949 when unemploy- 
ment averaged 3,800,000 or considerably 
above the November 1, 1954, figure, Presi- 
dent Truman was then relatively com- 
placent. In his Mid-Year Economic Re- 
port issued in July, 1949, analyzing the 
statistical studies of his Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, he stated flatly that he 
did not consider this unemployment 
which was over 5.5% of the labor force 
was serious enough to warrant emer- 
gency measures. After the issuance of 
this report, the situation deteriorated 
further and by the Winter of 1950 unem- 
ployment had risen above 7%. It took 
the Korean conflict to “bail out” the 
Truman Administration. 

Frankly, the Republicans had an ex- 
cellent talking point in this comparison 
and in numerous others, but they failed 
to take the ball and run with it. 

Perhaps an even greater example of 
ineptitude in the propaganda battle is the 
failure by the Republican high command 
to explain to the public the true nature 
of the Dixon-Yates power “deal.” At a re- 
cent meeting of the Public Relations So- 
ciety in Washington the publisher of a 
prominent “liberal” newspaper stated 
that Dixon-Yates was a horrible example 


of how a story could be mishandled. Ad- 
mittedly the technical, engineering and 
financial details of this transaction are 
far too complicated for the average per- 
son to understand. But there are some 
simple facts which stand out clearly and 
these could have been boiled down and 
set forth very easily. 

Like the investor-owned electric utili- 
ties, the TVA does not generate enough 
cash by its operations to provide for 
yearly additions and betterments. The 
demands for electric power are growing 
rapidly in practically every section of the 
United States. While the private utilities 
raise funds to build new plants by sell- 
ing stocks and bonds to investors, the 
TVA must apply to Congress to obtain 
funds for this purpose. Planning ahead 
in this fashion the TVA asked Congress 
for money to build a steam electric gen- 
erating plant at Fulton, Tennessee, but 
both the House and Senate rejected its 
request twice in 1953 and 1954. Moreover, 
in keeping with his campaign pledges 
made in 1952, President Eisenhower in 
order to keep expenses down to a mini- 
mum was anxious to avoid this extra cost 
which would have required $190,000,000 
of taxpayers’ money over a three year 
period. 

Besides this fiscal reason, an ideolog- 
ical factor was involved. After all, the 
history of the TVA has been one not only 
of physical growth but a steady en- 
croachment upon. private’ enterprise. 
Started over twenty years ago as a con- 
servation, flood control and navigation 
project it was authorized in its enabling 
act to sell whatever surplus electric 
power might be generated from its hydro 
electric multi-purpose dams. The func- 
tion of generation and distribution of 
electricity was not otherwise mentioned. 
First the TVA built additional power 
dams. Then it demanded the right to 
build a steam generating station “to firm 
up” its hydro power during seasons of 
low water supply. Then it came to Con- 
gress for money to build steam stations, 
period. 

President Eisenhower in a campaign 
speech in the Fall of 1952 referred to the 
TVA as “creeping socialism.” In coming 
to Congress with the Fulton project the 
TVA was no longer “creeping.” It pro- 
posed to put on seven league boots and 
jump 80 miles out of its valley to build 
a facility actually located on the Missis- 
sippi River. Had this request been grant- 
ed a dangerous precedent might have 
been set. The Eisenhower Administration 
in encouraging private capital to offer to 
build a power plant at West Memphis, 
Arkansas, instead of a TVA plant at Ful- 
ton made a historic decision. It said to 
the TVA, “You have gone this far but you 
can go no farther.” 

The misinformation about Dixon-Yates 
and the torrent of biased comment about 
it would fill many pages. One example 
will suffice. It was alleged that the pri- 
vate companies were guaranteed a 9% 
return on their estimated cost of $107,250,- 
000. The truth was: first, that there was 
no guarantee, and, second, that the over- 
all return on the project was about 3%% 
and not 9%. And so it goes. 
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Southern Disadvantage 


Can Become Opportunity 


Excess Labor Pools Depress Incomes; 
But Enhance Expansion Prospects 


By Caldwell R. Walker 


Editor, Business Trends 


This is the fourth and last arti- 
cle in a series by Mr. Walker 
analyzing the facts responsible 
for the disparity between pei 
capita income in the South with 
that in the rest of the Nation 


Articles in three foregoing issues of 
the ReEcorD have presented convincing evi- 
dence of Southern equality, or near equal- 
ity, of income so far as urban centers are 
concerned. 

The bald fact stands out, on the other 
hand, that somewhere along the line, 
Southern incomes fail desperately in their 
race with those of other regions and of 
the United States at large. 

If it is not in the cities that this failure 
occurs, it logically must be elsewhere, and 
there are but two other places to look. 

Aside from urban centers there are two 
other types of community. There are those 
that are more rural than urban but are 
built around small towns and villages. 
And also there are those communities 
that are strictly rural in character in 
which agriculture forms practically the 
sole economic support. 

It is in these last that the trouble spot- 
light on Southern income is to be found, 
and, therefore, attention will now be 
focused upon analysis of this type of com- 
munity. 

What is needed for the purpose is se- 
lection of comparable communities—one 
in the South, and one elsewhere—that 
are similar in economic structure. 

A thoroughly ideal selection could be 
made only after longdrawn and meticu- 
lous study, but by eliminating all but the 
strictly agricultural segment of popula- 
tion, it should be’ possible to get an en- 
lightening comparison from any two com- 
munities that are reasonably similar in 
structure. 

Two such counties are Greene in IIli- 
nois and DeSoto in Mississippi. 

Percapita income in Greene County in 
1953 was $1,000; in DeSoto County it was 

The ensuing set of tables presents the 
salient points necessary for the desired 
analysis. 

Before examining the details of the 
foregoing data. it would be well to dis- 
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pose of another question that frequently 
arises with respect to low farm income: 
How does the soil of DeSoto County 
compare with that of Greene County? 
The answer is as follows: 

In Greene County, Illinois, 321,000 acres 
were farmed in 1953, with gross receipts 
(including home consumption) of $19 mil- 
lion. Average amount of receipts per acre 
was $60. 

In DeSoto County, Mississippi, 275,000 
acres were farmed, with gross of $17 mil- 
lion—an average of $62 per acre. 

For the present analysis, this result 
should definitely set aside any considera- 
tion of soil disparity. In fact, if the entire 
farming area of the South is compared 
in like fashion with all that of the United 
States, the advantage apparent in South- 
ern soil will become even more forcibly 
accentuated, 

So, it becomes inevitably a matter of 
human, and not natural, resources with 
which income analysis is concerned. 


TABLE I 
POPULATION 
(000) 
Total Farm 
Popula- Popu- Labor 
Community tion lation Force 
Greene Co., Ill. . 19 7 5 
DeSoto Co., Miss. 25 20 10 


1953 


Farm 


TABLE I 
FARM OUTPUT 1953 
(per capita of population) 

Farm Farm 
Repts. Popula- Per cap. 
Community (mil.) tion Repts. 
Greene Co., Ill... $19 7,000 $2,715 
DeSoto Co., Miss. 17 ~=20,000 850 


TABLE III 
FARM OUTPUT-—-1953 
(per capita of labor force) 

Farm Farm 
Repts. Labor Per cap. 
Community (mil.) Force Repts. 
Greene Co., il. . $19 5,000 $3,800 
DeSoto Co., Miss. 17 ~=—-10,000 1,700 


TABLE IV. 


FARM ACRES 1953 


Farm 
Farm Popula- Per cap 
Acres tion Acres 
321 y 46 


275 20 14 


Community 
Greene Co., Ill. . 
DeSoto Co., Miss. 


Looking, 
tables, 


now, at the details of the 
Table I are presented 
more as a matter of general information 
than for the purpose of analysis. 


those in 


The table does show one thing that will 
be found to hold true in most such com- 
parisons, and this is to the effect that 
even in strictly rural communities, such 
communities outside the South contain a 
lower percentage of farm workers than 
will be found in the South. Out of a 
population of 19,000, Greene County has 
but 7,000 depending totally upon agricul- 
ture for income. Others are distributed 
among utilities, trade, construction and 
service in good proportions. In DeSoto 
County, on the other hand, 20,000 out of 
a total population of 25,000 earn their 
incomes through farming. 

This disparity, however, must be elimi- 
nated in the strict terms of the analysis 
now being conducted. What is needed to 
be known is this: How do Southern farm 
workers fare in comparison with those 
outside the South. Tables IIT and III 
answer this question. 

So far as farm population is concerned, 
including those who work on farms and 
those who merely live there and depend 
on farm workers for their livelihood, the 
per capital relationship is $2,715 for each 
inhabitant of Greene County, contrasted 
with $850 for each inhabitant of DeSoto 
County. 

In the matter of farm workers or farm 
labor force, the contrast is not so ex- 
treme, but is still very impressive. Farm 
workers, including farm owners, average 
$3,800 a year in Greene County, against 
$1,700 in DeSoto County. 

How can this be true? How can work- 
ers, who are applying their efforts to 
production on soil that at least is the 
equal of another community, fall so far 
short of that other community in in- 
dividual gain? 

The answer is made clear in Table IV. 

Southern soil, fertile though it is, is 
called upon to support far too many 
inhabitants, and likewise too many 
workers. 

With a lower number of acres per 
worker, it is almost inevitable that in- 
dividual income likewise will be lower. 

Previous instalments of this series of 
articles provided some surprises with re- 
spect to Southern Urban Income. But 
in this last analysis, dealing with South- 
ern Rural Communities, there can be 
found little surprise for anybody. 

The spotlight of Southern income trou- 
ble is to be found shining on the farm- 
lands of the South. 

Too many people; too few jobs 

What can be done about it? 

A number of things, most of which 
already are being done in a big way, with 
definite results of steady improvement. 

Also some things which it is possible 
53) 


(Continued on page 












$60,000,000 NEWSPRINT MILL 


The biggest newsprint mill to be 
built in the United States in more 
than a quarter-of-a-century was ded- 
icated last month at Calhoun, Ten- 
nessee, by the Bowaters Southern 
Paper Corporation, an American sub- 
sidiary of The Bowater Paper Cor- 
poration, Limited of London, the 
world’s leading producer of news- 
print. 

Costing $60,000,000, the new plant 
represents the largest investment by 
British industry in this country since 
the end of World War II. Moreover, 
Bowaters is the first paper manufac- 
turer to build a newsprint mill in the 
South financed entirely from its own 
resources. 

At ceremonies attended by some 
500 Southern newspaper publishers, 
paper industry representatives, Fed- 
eral, State and local officials, as well 
as top Bowater personnel from many parts of the world, 
Sir Eric Vansittart Bowater, chairman of Bowaters, 
described the Tennessee mill as ‘‘a shining example of 
‘trade not aid’ between Great Britain and the United 
States.” 


The mill’s significance to the U.S. as an additional 
source of newsprint-—-more than 80 per cent of which 
has to be imported—is reflected in the fact that its 
entire output for the next fifteen years has already 
been sold to publishers of newspapers in 128 cities in 
14 Southern States. 





BOWATERS DEDICATES TENNESSEE PLANT 





Sir Eric Bowater 







Its initial annual production, which 
got underway in July, is 130,000 tons 
of newsprint and 55,000 tons of sul- 
phate (kraft) pulp. The kraft pulp 
produced in excess of the mill’s news- 
print requirements is being shipped 
to Bowater mills in the United King- 
dom where it will be used to make 
newsprint and other paper products. 

Financing of the project was a joint 
Anglo-American venture. Considered 
a “sound dollar investment,” the Brit- 
ish Government, then headed by the 
Labor Party, granted Bowaters per- 
mission to transfer $15,000,000 in 
British funds to supply the equity 
capital for the new American com- 
pany. Loan capital, however, was 
raised in the United States. Morgan 
Stanley & Co. arranged the subscrip- 
tion by twelve American insurance 
companies of $37,500,000 in mortgage 
bonds, while five leading American banks headed by 
J. P. Morgan & Co. agreed to take up $7,500,000 in 
serial notes. 

Governor Frank Clement of Tennessee and Peyton 
Anderson, president of the Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, participated in a double plaque un- 
veiling ceremony. Welcoming the Bowater Organization 
on behalf of Tennessee and the Southland, Gov. Cle- 
ment hailed the mill as another step forward in “the 
South’s enlightened industrial revolution.” 

(Story continued on page 58) 
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Aerial view shows 1,800 acre site of Bowaters pulp and paper mill on the Hiwassee River at Calhoun, Tennessee, forty miles 
northeast of Chattanooga. 
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Exterior View of digesters at 


Spray flies high 
the Bowater Southern plant. 


in the log flume. 


The log pond at the Tennessee 
mill. In this great basin measur- 
ing 500 feet across the top 30,000 
cords of pulpwood are stored 
underwater, to prevent decay. 


Giant pressure cook- 
ers disintegrate chips 
into a fibrous state, 
to produce _ strong 


white chemical pulp. Push button control at 


the wet end of the pulp 
dryer and throughout 
many parts of the plant. 
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Basic Industries Campaign 
To Attract Customer-Plants 


By Sidney Fish 


Industrial Analyst 


New patterns of industrial growth are 
unfolding in various parts of the country 
which should contribute substantially to 
the expansion of industry in the South. 
Wherever a section of the country has 
been successful in recruiting basic indus- 
tries, such as chemical, steel or paper 
plants, it is finding it possible to attract 
new industries which use the raw ma- 
terials produced by these primary plants. 

In some cases, the raw material pro- 
ducers on their own initiative are seeking 
to attract new consumers of their prod- 
ucts. This is a relatively new trend. In 
other cases, the raw material prodycers 
are joining with industrial development 
groups representing state, city, railroads 
or public utilities in attracting processing 
plants which will use the output of the 
basic industries. 

Several steel and chemical com- 
panies have recently launched aggressive 
attempts to attract new customers to the 
area around which their plants are lo- 
cated. Much more of this type of promo- 
tion could be used successfully by South- 
ern industrial areas, which have already 
won a big share of the nation’s basic 
chemical and aluminum producing ca- 


30 





pacity, and which are steadily winning 
increased steel capacity. 

On the Pacific coast, the Columbia- 
Geneva Steel Division of U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration has issued a_ promotional 
pamphlet pointing to the adequacy of 
steel supplies for local consumers. The 
U. S. Steel Division is attempting to 
attract more Pacific Coast factories which 
will use Pacific coast steel to make auto 
parts for auto assembly plants in that 
area. This is certainly an activity from 
which the South can derive a lesson. 

The Columbia-Geneva brochure points 
out that every year, the West receives 
from other areas—principally Detroit and 
the Midwest—about 1 million tons of 
automotive parts for assembly plants and 
for use as replacement parts in used cars 
and trucks. 

Southern auto assembly plants similar- 
ly could place greater reliance on local 
sources, instead of receiving shipments 
from Detroit. 

Large savings in freight can be effected 
when an assembly plant can purchase its 
supplies from a nearby parts producer. 
Other economies, too, are obtainable. It 
is not necessary to maintain as large a 





stock of reserve parts, to assure uninter- 
rupted production when the parts plant 
is at the back door of the assembly plant. 
In effect, the assembly plant can use the 
parts plant as an extension of its own 
assembly line, by skillful scheduling of 
deliveries. 

The promotional activities of U.S. Steel 
on the Pacific Coast are not unique. 
Bethlehem Steel’s huge Sparrows Point 
plant in Baltimore has for some time 
gone on the theory that the best steel 
customer is the one located nearby. 
It has successfully recruited container 
plants and other steel consumers to the 
Baltimore area, through a long-range 
market development program. 

In most cases, Southern steel plants 
endeavoring to attract new customers 
would be aided by the fact that rich 
markets exist nearby for the customers’ 
products. Thus, plants that make air con- 
ditioning equipment are moving to the 
South, because the center of the nation’s 
air conditioning market is near the Mason 
and Dixon line. Manufacturers of tin cans 
and other containers are assured of 
growing markets in the South, as paint 
factories and other consuming industries 
decentralize. In the Southwest, a large 
complex of plants making equipment for 
the oil producing and refining industries 
has grown up, and these plants have be- 
come big users of steel, most of it pro- 
duced in Texas and nearby Southern 
states. 

A good deal of cross hauling of metals 
and chemicals could be avoided, if the 
South were to attract additional consum- 
ers and processors of raw materials. In 
aluminum ingot production, for example, 
the South leads the nation. Yet only a 
small proportion of aluminum rolling ca- 
pacity is in the South, because the alumi- 
num companies feel that the center of 
their market is in the Midwest. This 
means that aluminum used in roofing 
Southern barns is often produced in 
Southern pot lines. This ingot metal is 
often shipped to northern rolling mills, 
then it is returned to the South for 
fabrication into roofing. 

Already, recognizing the shift of mar- 
kets, Reynolds Metals is expanding its 





Complementary manufacturing in Mississippii—Corrugated cardboard comes off the rollers (left) at Great Southern Box Co., 
Jackson, and is used to pack Fitch hair tonic which is bottled in Knox Glass also made in Jackson. 
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rolling capacity in Alabama. Some day, 
a larger proportion of aluminum sheet 
capacity will be in the South, and thus 
cross hauling of aluminum will be 
avoided, to the advantage of the South 
and of local industries. 

It must not be forgotten that when 
shortages arise in basic materials, the 
consuming plants located closest to the 
producers of steel and other raw ma- 
terials generally receive the best treat- 
ment on allocations and shipments, be- 
cause the primary producer knows that 
he will not lose his nearby customers 
when shortages are eased, whereas he 
is always a little dubious whether he will 
be able to hold on to the distant 
customer. 

In the chemical industry, numerous 
opportunities exist for attracting new 
plants which will consume the output of 
the chemical plant. Some of these oppor- 
tunities are already being seized. For 
example, the National Carbon Division of 
Air Reduction Company has built a huge 
$20 million calcium carbide plant at 
Calvert City, Ky. National Carbon has 
bought 1,800 acres of nearby ground, 
which it is selling to its customers as 
sites for new plants. Pipeline shipments 
of acetylene and other chemicals to near- 
by consuming industries is the most effi- 
cient method of shipment. 

Already several big chemical processing 
industries have been brought into the 
Caivert City area. B. F. Goodrich Chemi- 
cal Co., for example, gets acetylene by 
pipeline from the nearby National Car- 
bon plant. Goodrich uses this acetylene 
to make Koroseal, which in turn is used 
in making raincoats, shower curtains and 
hundreds of other consumer products. In 
time, Goodrich Chemical probably will 
attract some of those plants which con- 
sume Koroseal to the Calvert City area. 

The possession of raw materials indus- 
tries is a big advantage that will weigh 
more and more heavily in favor of the 
South as time goes by. Freight costs have 
become too expensive to attempt to ship 
heavy materials like steel, chemicals, 
aluminum, etc., from the North to the 
South. Each boost in freight rates makes 
possession of a Southern raw materials 
industry more valuable, to the owner of 
the plant as well as to the area in which 
that plant is located. 


An illustration of how manufacturers 
are decentralizing their production to 
save freight costs is provided by the auto 
industry. In the first half of this year, 
the proportion of auto production ac- 
counted for by Michigan amounted to 
only 30.8 per cent of the nation’s tctal, 
as compared with 35.8 per cent a year 
ago. While this drop reflects in part the 
reduced share of sales accounted for by 
some of the independent producers, such 
as Packard, for the most part it repre- 
sents increased reliance by the Big 
Three's decentralized assembly plants on 
local sources of supplies. When markets 
become competitive, ways to save money 
by reducing freight costs become _ in- 
creasingly important. 

Aside from the market for cars, there 
is a considerable aftermarket for replace- 
ment parts which can be supplied best 
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by local plants. Thus, G & O Manufac- 
turing Company, a producer of auto radi- 
ators in New Haven, Conn., over a year 
ago began to make these parts in a 
modern streamlined plant in Jackson, 
Miss. This plant is equipped to produce 
any type of auto radiator for the replace- 
ment market. It sells its products 
through distributors located in the South 
and the Southwest, saving large sums on 
freight and other costs compared with 
shipments from New Haven. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, 
similarly, has announced plans for con- 
structing a new container division plant 
on the J. & L. property at West Port 
Arthur, Tex. The new plant will provide 
increased services to the J. & L. cus- 
tomers in the oil, chemical, paint and 
food industries in the Southwest. With 
competition keen, better, quicker service 
is often the factor that enables one com- 
pany to increase its share of the business 
obtainable in a given market. 

The opportunities are vast for recruit- 
ing fabricating and processing plants 
which would be served by manufacturers 
of steel, chemicals and other raw ma- 
terials. The surface has been scratched, 
but big industrial gains may be realized 
if the effort is placed on an organized 
basis. 

Industrial development groups should 
approach raw materials producers in 
their areas and develop coordinated cam- 
paigns designed to bring specific types 
of industries into the community. The 
time has long ago passed for hunting 
new industries in vague general terms. 









The most successful recruitment today ts 
being accomplished where communities 
study their assets, and then attempt to 
enlist plants which are most likely to 
draw direct and valuable benetits from 
the areas’ strong points. 


Around most of the big raw materials 
plants in the South, future growth will 
be most rapid in consuming industries 
serviced by those plants. A steel mill 
town should seek auto parts plants to 
serve nearby assembly plants or the 
aftermarket. Areas where basic chemicals 
are produced should try to recruit specitic 
producers of semi-finished or finished 
chemical products. Direct mail and per- 
sonal solicitation campaigns aimed at 
these industrial users of local basic prod- 
ucts are sure to pay off. 

In some cases, Southern industrial com- 
munities would do well to seek the guid- 
ance of management consultants who are 
equipped to make studies of the area's 
supplies of materials, its labor resources, 
its water supplies and its power rates. 
Armed with this information, a campaign 
could be aimed at specific industries 
which are known to be planning expan- 
sion. Chemical plants could be invited, 
for example, to establish new fertilizer 
plants in areas where the farm market 
is good, and where natural gas supplies 
are available. Aluminum companies could 
be told about the advantages of setting 
up rolling mills to serve specific South- 
ern uses. Auto parts companies could be 
induced to set up branch plants, on the 
basis of the great increase in the South- 
ern market. 
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Bushy Parks Gitt to Charleston 


10 Billion Gallons of Water Per Day 


By: William McG. Morrison, Mayor 


The lack of an adequate supply of 
domestic and industrial water is such a 
critical issue in many parts of our coun- 
try that it is almost impossible to realize 
the proportions of a project that will 
make available one and a half billion gal- 
lons of pure, fresh water every twenty- 
four hours, and the simple possibility of 
increasing this billion and a half gallons 
to ten billion gallons per day, giving 
countless industries the opportunity they 
have been seeking for so long a time. 

On the sites of what once were old 
plantations of the South, fifteen miles 
from Charleston's city limits, will rise 
smokestacks in a vast industrial develop- 
ment program, the like of which this na- 
tion has never witnessed, The project, 
being jointly sponsored by the City of 
Charleston and Berkeley County, will be 
located just beyond the Charleston Coun- 
ty boundary line in Berkeley County. 
This tremendous industrial project will 
be known as Bushy Park, the appellation 
given the property when it was a planta- 
tion. The land is nestled between Back 
River and Cooper River and is in the 
offing for any type of manufacturing 
plant desiring to benefit from this nat- 
ural abundance of water, so badly needed 
by “thirsty” industries already in opera- 
tion and others that will be erected. 


As Mayor of this progressive city and 
one that will be far more progressive 
with construction of the Bushy Park 
Project, I am delighted to report that 
The City Council of Charleston and the 
Bushy Park Water Authority already 
have put into motion the machinery to 
convert the idea from dream to reality. 

The Charleston Water Commission 
have agreed to lend its financial assist- 
ance to the extent of one million dollars 
on the four and a half million dollar proj- 
ject for the purpose of commencing the 
construction. This construction work 
consists of the digging of a canal from 
Cooper River to Back River to divert part 
of the flow of the Cooper River into Back 
River; then a dike would be built across 
Back River between Cote Bas and Mar- 
rington plantations. This dike would 
serve to create a reservoir for the water 
received through the canal and would 
eliminate and prevent salt water from 
entering into the reservoir area. The 
55-foot canal would make available one 
and a half billion gallons of water each 
day in the reservoir for use by industry 
or the Commissioners of Public Works. 
The simple procedure is that the fresh 
water for industrial use will be taken 
from the Back River basin and used by 
the industries that will be located on the 
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Mayor William McG. Morrison 


peninsula and the industrial waste 
or effluent dumped into the Cooper River. 
A look at the map of the project area 
will show that no extensive and expen- 
sive pipe lines will be necessary. 


For years some of the owners of the 
plantations dreamed of this proposed 
project. Prior to the days, however, of 
the Santee-Cooper hydro-electric proj- 
ect, the amount of water that could be 
taken from the Cooper River and di- 
verted into the Back River through the 
canal would have been a fraction of 
what it is today, and after the develop- 
ment of the Santee-Cooper hydro-electric 
project, the Charleston Development 
Board revitalized the thinking of the old 
plantation owners and pointed out the 
tremendous increase in the available 
fresh water since the construction of 
the hydro plant which diverted the San- 
tee River into the Cooper River. Imme- 
diately the enormous amount of available 
fresh water became a natural resource 
for this area for which the entire coun- 
try had been searching. Articles were 
written in some of the national maga- 
zines about the Bushy Park Water Proj- 
ect and industry commenced sounding 
out the idea and making inquiries into 
its probability. 


Two years ago, the Commissioners of 
Public Works employed the engineering 
firm of Ford, Bacon & Davis, of New 
York, to study the feasibility of the proj- 
ect and to draft plans and specifications. 
The idea soon went on Charleston’s and 
Berkeley County’s “must” list of future 
progress. This New York engineering 
firm approved as practical and feasible 
the development of the project, which 
will mean new life for Charleston and 
its environs. 


As a result of the interest shown by 
several large industries and the above 
mentioned engineering data, I requested 
the South Carolina General Assembly to 
enact legislation that could set in mo- 
tion the construction of this project. On 
May 2, 1953, the Bushy Park Authority 
was created by the State Legislature and 
was given the responsibility of construct- 
ing and operating the water development 
program known as the Bushy Park Proj- 
ect. The Bushy Park Authority is com- 
posed of eight members selected as fol- 
lows: the Mayor of the City of Charles- 
ton, who designates a member from the 
Commissioners of Public Works; the Su- 
pervisor of Berkeley County, and the 
Chairman of the Berkeley County Water- 
works Commission; the remaining four 
members are appointed by the Governor, 
two from Charleston County and two 
from Berkeley County, upon recom- 
mendation of the State Senator of the 
respective counties. 


Charleston's city government was the 
only political subdivision financially able 
to put over the project. Our City Coun- 
cil, acting unanimously, sanctioned the 
proceeding at its meeting held Septem- 
ber 20, 1954. Council’s action was the 
signal for moving ahead in a great in- 
dustrial endeavor that will create a new 
destiny, a vastly successful one, for the 
Southeast and the entire South. 
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Engineers conception of the Bushy Park 


There is no questioning the fact that 
we of Charleston and Berkeley County 
can give industry all the fresh water it 
can possibly utilize at a rate lower than 
can be found elsewhere in locations that 
have questionable supplies. Like other 
cities of the United States, Charleston 
needed more water for industrial expan- 
sion and we consider curselves most for- 
tunate in having an abundance of fresh 
water, easily accessible. 

The water will be provided at rates 
which will compare favorably to other 
industrial areas of the country and it is 
next door to available industrial acreage 
on the Cooper River’s deepwater chan- 
nel. I have requested the Army Engi- 
neers to make a survey, and the State 
Highway Department and the railroads 
have been contacted. We are vitally in- 
terested in putting in transportation fa- 
cilities so that this area will have first- 
class highway, rail and deep-sea trans- 
portation facilities. We believe all this 
will be done without delay. 

To provide information as to the low 
cost of obtaining a billion and a half 
gallons for industrial Bushy Park at the 
low cost of four and a half million dol- 
lars, we should look at what New York 
City spent for a billion gallons. It cost 
metropolitan New York five hundred 
million dollars to increase its water sup- 
ply a billion gallons per day. 

Nature has been kind to our section 
of the nation and we are going to take 
advantage of what is in our spacious and 
rich backyard. The location of Bushy 
Park is all that industry can desire. We 
take great pride in our deep water har- 
bor, which provides shipping to all 
points in this country and throughout 
the world. Three trunk line railroads 
serve Charleston, with one already di- 
rectly connected with Bushy Park and 
the others within several miles. The lat- 
ter two lines will extend their tracks in- 
to the area as business warrants. 

Perhaps one of the chief assets of this 
area is the fine climate. Weather Bureau 
records show that the average year- 
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around temperature is 66 degrees. The 
area is virtually free of freezing weather 
and enjoys many months of sunshine 
each year. 

While many sections of our nation 
have suffered from labor difficulties, I 
am proud to say that Charleston has 
had a minimum of labor troubles. Skilled 
and unskilled labor exists in abundance. 
We are a friendly people, people who 
work hard and want to move ahead in 
industrial development. 

Some sections of the country possess 
coal, ore, oil and other products, but we 
in Charleston possess pure, fresh water 
that so many industries need. Coupled 
with the great water supply that will 
be made available are all the other ad- 
vantages: ideal climate, fine labor rela- 
tions, a deep water harbor for shipping, 
rail and motor transportation, educa- 
tional facilities, religious facilities and a 
friendly people with a burning desire 
to move forward in American industrial 
progress. Charleston is duly proud of a 
background rich in the history of the 
founding of this great nation, but pres- 
ent generations look with greater hope 
to a more prosperous future, 

Not only have industrialists shown a 
far more than passing interest in what 
Bushy Park will have to offer by way of 
water for manufacturing and washing 
processes, but bordering counties for 
miles around have made inquiry about 
tapping our water resources for their 
smaller industries and domestic pur- 
poses. This new supply of water to be 
harnessed and delivered with the ex- 
pertness that a lumber or brick manu- 
facturing concern delivers materials for 
construction of a building, is the envy 
of all other sections of the United States. 
Engineers and business men have mar- 
veled at what is to be offered. They say 
the project appears to be something out 
of fiction, an opportunity for those who 
reside in this section of the country, and 
others far removed. 

To gain the already existing advan- 
tages of the fresh water from Back Riv- 
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er, we have nearly completed a tunnel 
from Back River to our domestic water 
reservoir at Hanahan. This tunnel is 
being dug through natural marl at 
depths ranging from 50 to 60 feet below 
the earth’s surface. The tunnel is six 
feet in diameter and by cutting through 
the marl it will not be necessary to line 
it with concrete or any material. The 
tunnel, which will be 2.4 miles long, will 
practically double Charleston's supply 
of domestic and small industry water. 
At present, the supply is some 60 mil- 
lion gallons daily. The new tunnel will 
add another 50 million gallons every 
twenty-four hours. 


A major portion of the water now sup- 
plying Charleston and its environs is 
supplied through a 23 mile-long tunnel 
through marl from the Edisto River. 
This tunnel was opened in 1935 and en- 
gineers say its completion made pos- 
sible the continued operation of the 
huge Charleston Naval Shipyard, one of 
the navy’s largest ship repair stations. 
Construction of this tunnel, conceived 
by engineers of the Charleston Water 
Commission, is considered one of the 
great engineering feats of our time. The 
chief reason for cutting the tunnel was 
to supply water for a large pulp and 
paper mill located here. Water sold to 
industries is amply paying for a million 
dollars in revenue bonds issued to fi- 
nance the project. 


With the availability of a practically 
inexhaustible supply of industrial wa- 
ter, extensive prime industrial sites, the 
proximity of a deep water port and 
docking facilities, up-to-date rail and 
trucking transportation facilities, ideal 
climatic conditions and a plentful labor 
supply, it is my opinion that we cannot 
fail to begin a new era in industrial de- 
velopment and economic progress in the 
Coastal Carolina country. Bushy Park 
will be the biggest thing to happen to 
Charleston and is a blessing to those 
industries needing pure fresh water, wa- 
ter that is free from elements injurious 
to manufacturing processes. 
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IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Architects’ drawing of the new Hinde & Dauch corrugated container plant 
to be built in Gastonia. This ultramodern plant will contain 160,000 square 
feet of space and employ 125 persons when in full production. The site 
was purchased from the Piedmont & Northern Railway. Gibbs & Hill Inc., 
New York, are the Engineers-Constructors. 





Aerial view of Atlas Plywood's new flush door plant at Center. Built by 
the people of Center and leased to Atlas the new plant will employ 250 
employees at a monthly payroll of $40,000. Logs are taken in at one end 
and finished hardwood flush doors emerge at the other. 
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IN FLORIDA 


Architects’ conception of a new plant for Gaylord Container Corp. in 
Miami. The building is expected to be completed before January, 1955, 
and the plant will initially employ 100 persons. 


























IN MARYLAND 


Newly-erected modern plant for the Dixie Manufacturing Co., long estab- 
lished Baltimore metal-working firm. The 33,000 square foot plant is sit- 
uated on a six-and-one-half acre plot overlooking the new Baltimore-Wash- 
ington Parkway. The plant was designed by Lucius R. White, Jr., architect, 
and built by Henry A. Knott, Inc., both of Baltimore. 
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Virginia World Trade Conference 


Told To Fight For Trade 


Five hundred businessmen and world 
traders at the Virginia World Trade Con- 
ference gave Joseph H. McConnell, Col- 
gate-Palmolive Co. president, a lengthy 
and standing ovation when he called for 
a liberalized national trade policy. 

The Colgate-Palmolive chief executive, 
speaking at the sixth annual Virginia 
trade conference, held last month at Old 
Point Comfort, declared that the United 
States doesn’t always practice what it 
preaches; he pointed out that the United 
States, the principal advocate of the 
democratic system and free enterprise, 
fails to practice these beliefs in its for- 
eign trade policy. Mr. McConnell said, 
“We stifle, not encourage, competition” 
and called on businessmen to carry the 
fight against protectionist pressure and 
lobby groups to their congressmen. 

The former attorney and National 
Broadcasting Company president defined 
Germany as “a test tube case” of commu- 
nism versus free enterprise. “There,” he 
said, “we have the two in operation side- 
by-side where the whole world can ob- 
serve the results.”. Mr. McConnell said 
Russia fears the victory of free enterprise 
more than she fears the hydrogen bomb. 
He declared that the “economic miracle” 
of Germany's rapid recovery was accom- 
plished “by businessmen operating under 
the free enterprise system and the incen- 
tive of being able to make a decent profit.” 














Joseph H. McConnell 


Marshall M. Smith, acting assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce for international af- 
fairs, told an annual banquet audience 
that the Administration “is carefully pro- 
ceeding in the direction of expanding 
trade between free nations and so con- 
ducting our own domestic policies as to 
foster and encourage liberal trade policies 
abroad without any accompanying injury 
to the U.S. economy.” 

Secretary Smith pointed to liberalized 
dollar imports in some countries and de- 
clared that more would soon follow suit. 
Hle also defended President Eisenhower's 

















Hotel Chamberlain, Old Point Comfort, scene of conference. 





action in the Swiss watch case, observing, 
“The economic results were weighed in 
the light of national security. The tariff 
offered the best, and, in fact, the only 
means available to us under the law for 
accomplishing this objective’—the main- 
tenance of “a hard core of watch-making 
skills to serve the specialized require- 
ments of the armed forces in time of 
war.” 

Andrew B. Shea, president of Panagra 
Airlines and first vice president of W. R. 
Grace and Co., addressing a luncheon ses- 
sion, called for increased efforts at trade 
cooperation between the United States 
Latin America as a step toward offsetting 
the growing Communist influence in the 
Latin republics. He said that Communist 
trade interests are making much prog- 
ress there now, particularly in Brazil; 
he believes that increased trade, capital 
investment and technical assistance is 
necessary “to keep our friends to the 
south securely on our side.” 

Michael M. Mora, general manager of 
the Norfolk Port Authority, in a signed 
article written for the special Conference 
issue of World Trade magazine, declared 
that the Administration’s slogan “Trade 
Not Aid,” was not implemented by ac- 
tion and, in fact, our friends abroad have 
no indication as to any clear trend in our 
economic foreign policy. Mr. Mora also 
took some businessmen to task. He said, 
“Many agree that a liberal trade policy 
is beneficial and profitable both to busi- 
ness and consumers, but when you count 
noses, you find that a manufacturer of 
a given product is in favor of reducing 
duties on all products except the one he 
makes.” Commenting that there can be 
no dispute where the public interest lies, 
Mr. Mora concluded, “It’s up to our gov- 
ernment and Congress to foster the gen- 
eral good, and not to put an oxygen tent 
over a few special interests to the detri- 
ment of the nation as a whole.” 

The Conference opened with three 
“commodity breakfasts.” David A. Kat- 
tan, David A. Kattan Co., New Orleans, 
a leading expert on coffee and Latin 
America, warned listeners at the “Coffee 
Breakfast” that currently - descending 
coffee prices may be more of a headache 
to this country than were higher prices; 
he explained that the lower dollar earn- 
ings of coffee-producing nations may re- 
sult in a decline in their U. S. purchases. 

Sture G. Olsson, president of the Chesa- 
peake Corp., West Point, Virginia, told 
the “manufactured goods breakfast” that 
the pulp wood industry now is meeting 
domestic needs with substantial reserves 
remaining for export—even in face of 
continually-expanding domestic paper de- 
mands. 

Joseph K. Hasek, president of Combined 
Agencies Corp., Washington, told a sec- 
ond-day breakfast meeting that the U.S. 
must accept economic as well as political 
and military world leadership; he warned 
that unless the nation takes this lead 
shortly, we will be unable to hold the free 
world together. Mr. Hasek said that the 
gradual reduction of trade barriers is the 
only sure way to increase world trade, 
which in turn is the best guarantee of 
higher standards of living among the free 
nations of the world. 
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The Ways and Means of the 


Texas Manufacturers Association 


“Texas Brags’—or so they say, and 
perhaps more than the usual amount of 
sectional pride makes that accusation at 
least partly true. 

Admittedly, reticence is not one of the 
major characteristics of Texans and a few 
tall tales may have been transported 
across the borders of the state just for 
amusement purposes, but many of the 
so-called tall tales can actually be backed 
up with facts and figures, a point of which 
even some of the Lone Star State’s own 
citizens have not always been aware. 

Since the turn of the century, the rate 
of growth and expansion in many fields 
has literally been phenomenal, for in the 
half century just passed the population 
has increased more than 100 per cent 
and the known wealth has multiplied too 
fast to be expressed accurately in figures. 

Many factors have contributed to Tex- 
as’ change from an agrarian to an indus- 
trialized economy, that resulted in the 
value added by manufacturing figure in- 
creasing some 115-fold since 1900. 

Raw materials, headed by oil, sulphur, 
and timber, are in abundance, space for 
building plants is no problem, and the 
climate causes no off season for industrial 
production and business. 

And in most discussions of Texas’ 
growth, those factors receive major at- 
tention, even to the point of being con- 
sidered the only items of real importance 
by the uninitiated in industrial plant loca- 
tion factors. 

Executives who have decided where to 
build a new plant, however, know that 
many other matters have to be consid- 
ered, many of them having nothing to do 
with physical conditions. 

Such things as labor conditions, taxes, 
and an intangible something called “busi- 
ness climate” are often the determining 
factors, and in these areas T°xas scores 
again. In fact, authorities on the subject 
say that it is largely because of condi- 
tions in Texas in these fields that the 
state has had its industrial boom in spite 
of the fact that it is one of few states 
where no appropriation of tax money is 
made for advertising the virtues of the 
area, 

And it is with these factors of the busi- 
ness picture that the Texas Manufac- 
turers Association, a state-wide associa- 
tion of more than 3000 business and in- 
dustrial firms, works. Not specifically 
dedicated to promoting industrial growth 
in Texas, TMA has nevertheless played 
an important part by contending mili- 
tantly for its twin objectives: (1) To im- 
prove and maintain a favorable atmos- 
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phere for business in Texas, and (2) To 
preserve the competitive free enterprise 
system. 

The policies of the organization are 
implemented in working toward the ob- 
jectives by a three-pronged approach in 
the fields of legislation, industrial rela- 
tions, and public relations. 

It has been proved that legislation can 
“make” or “break” industry, and certainly 
state laws can give competitors in other 
sections of the country all types of ad- 
vantages. 

At the present time, Texas has a favor- 
able tax picture, with no sales tax, no 
income tax, and for the most part, rea- 
sonable rates for other types of taxes. 
However, there are always short-sighted 
individuals who would raise business 
taxes to the point that industrial growth 
would be stymied, so in leading the fight 
to keep the Texas tax picture inviting 
to new business, TMA sometimes incurs 
the wrath of those who would continue 
to pile tax burdens on the backs of cor- 
porations on the assumption that “they 
are rich and can afford it.” 

TMA also speaks for business on such 
matters as unemployment and workmen’s 
compensation insurance, and is at the 
present time engaged in a serious effort 
to amend the state’s workmen’s compen- 
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sation insurance law to not only lower 
premiums paid by employers but raise the 
net benefits received by the workers. 

Certainly one of the most favorable 
recommendations the state has had in the 
eyes of industrialists looking for new 
plant sites is the labor picture, to this 
point suffering from only a small portion 
of the labor strife that has torn some 
of the older industrial areas. 

TMA’s industrial relations department, 
therefore, works to promote and encour- 
age harmonious relations between em- 
ployees and employers. And although for 
the most part the services rendered in 
this field are used by management, calls 
from labor leaders and ordinary workers 
for information and assistance speaks 
well for the reputation for having accu- 
rate information that 
lished. 

And the organization's public relations 
activities are aimed at the entire business 
climate, including the use of films for 
free use in high schools, regular panel 
discussions by business leaders on college 
campuses throughout the state, sponsor- 
ship of Texas Industrial Week, and simi- 
lar activities. 


has been estab- 


The more than 3000 TMA members are 
divided into 27 chapters with local chap- 
ter committees carrying out the organ- 
ization’s activities on the grass roots level. 
A 75-member board guides the organiza- 
tion, which is independent and 
governing. 

From 20 to 25 per cent of the money 
spent in the United States for new plant 
construction since the end of World War 
II has been spent in Texas, and members 
of TMA believe that is ample proof that 
somebody’s work is making itself felt. 
They haven't spent much time publicizing 
their activities in order to take the credit 
for that growth, but miracles don’t just 
happen, even in Texas, and Texas’ growth 
has been very close kin to a miracle 


self- 
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“Hereafter, let’s remember not to go away 
for a week end during the leaf raking season!” 











I, the average citizen is asked what the 
most notable accomplishment of Ameri- 
can business is, he is likely to refer in 
one form or another to its amazing pro- 
duction record. If little more 
thoughtful than most, he may also com- 
ment on what industrial efficiency means 
in terms of the standard of living more 
material goods for more people with more 


he is a 


leisure in which to enjoy them, 
None but the most astute ever recog- 
nizes how great and fundamental a 


change has taken place within business it- 
self in a single generation. Many business- 
men, immersed in their jobs, are just be- 
ginning to realize what they have 
wrought through their own endeavors, 
Yet it is this underlying change that has 
made all the other, more obvious accom- 
plishments possible. 


Role of Managers 


This has been no miraculous change 
materialized out of thin air, no revolu- 
tion that suddenly and drastically over- 
throws the old way of doing things and 
puts a new regime into power. Rather, 
it represents not one but a series of de- 
velopments, all of them based on hard 
work and brass-tacks thinking, which 
over a period of time have changed the 
character of management and made it a 
vocation in its own right. 

No ionger are men manayers by the 
right of ownership, but by virtue of thei: 
ability to perform; and performance is 
more exacting than it ever was before. 
There are more skills and techniques to 
master, more complexities to contend 
with, more responsibilities to discharge. 
More is required by the exigencies of 
corporate size and line-and-staff organ- 
ization, by rising breakeven points and 
shifting economic conditions, by govern- 
ment rules and union practices, by con- 
flicting obligations to employees, custom- 
ers, and stockholders, And because much 
more is known about the theory and prac- 
tice of management, more is expected 
of managers. 

Business is still business, but 
of companies being run by one strong 
man with lucky intuitions, they are 
headed by management teams with com- 
petent skills in their various functions 
and a leader whose particular compe- 
tence is in management, For a company 
to hold its own or progress, against com- 
petitors who are likewise improving their 
operations, it must continually make it- 
self stronger in every specialized func- 
tion and subfunction; and in proportion 
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Management Consulting Profession’s 


Place In American Business 





to the strength of the many diverse parts 
of the organization, the task of coordina- 
tion becomes increasingly difficult and in- 
creasingly imperative. 

This is the age of technical specializa- 
tion. As a result business is vastly more 
eflicient, but the conditions of success are 
just as much more rigorous. One of the 
most significant attributes of the new 
management is not only that it needs all 
the help it can get, but that it recognizes 
this need and welcomes counsel and 
guidance, 


Management's Response to Changing 
Conditions 


There are many evidences that show 
how American management set about 
meeting the challenge of changing con- 
ditions. 

This shows up clearly, for example, in 
certain rapidly accelerating develop- 
ments since World War II. According to 
findings of the Harvard Business Review, 
the number of men entering industry 
from graduate schools of business admin- 
istration has increased almost 600% since 
1945; the number of management men 
taking time out for advanced executive 
courses has risen some 800% during the 
same period; and the number of com- 
panies conducting formalized manage- 


ment development programs of their own 
And it 


has gone up at least 700%. is no 








Philip W. Shay, Executive Secretary of 


the Association. 








coincidence that the volume of manage- 
ment consulting services represented by 
the members of the Association of Con- 
sulting Management Engineers has like- 


wise increased 
seme period. 


substantially over the 


Role of Management Consultants 


In all this change the management con- 
sulting profession has played a signifi- 
cant part. The history of the profession, 
which parallels the growth of profes- 
sional management itself, is one of the 
best indications of its role in our national 
economy. 

From the beginnings of professional 
management half a century ago consult- 
ing engineers have played an active role. 
Throughout this period there have al- 
ways been consultants who joined with 
operating management to work out more 
effective solutions for technical problems 
of running a business. The development 
of almost every accepted technique 
work measurement, compensation, proc- 
esses, work methods, market research, 
product planning, distribution, budgetary 
control, and the like--has been the joint 
work of management consultants and 
leaders in industry. The same is true in 
the development of the more basic ap- 
proaches to organization, management 
education, and the skills of general man- 
agement. 

These achievements, in the truest 
sense, are joint achievements. Indeed, it 
would be neither possible nor useful to 
try to identify the contribution of the 
consulting engineer and that of the suc- 
cessful manager. The significant facts are 
that both kinds of activity have existed 
and supplemented each other for many 
years, and that many of our best prac- 
tices today are the result of such joint 
effort. 

That has, largely, been the compelling 
reasen why so many successful businesses 
today emoloy management counsel—-not 
simply to investigate and prepare reports 
on troubling situations, but to work in 
daily association with the management 
itself, supplementing it and enabling it 
to comprehend all of its many increased 
activities and responsibilities, 


Volume of Consulting Services 


It has been estimated that some 1,700 
firms do some kind of business consulting 
on a full-time basis; and perhaps 60% of 
these are broadly enough organized to 
previde services in more than one field 
and hence to be considered management 
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consultants as such. The total annual 
dollar volume of fees earned by estab- 
lished management consulting 
over $200,000,000. 


firms is 


Appraising the Need 

In general terms, a company may tind 
it advisable to consider the employment 
of a management consulting firm when 
(1) Known problems exist for which in- 
dependence of viewpoint, specialized 
knowledge, comparative judgment based 
on experience in handling similar prob- 
lems and/or analytical research tech- 
niques are needed but not available in 
sufficient measure within the company; 
or (2) management suspects that prob- 
lems exist, or wishes to assure itself that 
they do not, and feels that the true state 
of affairs can be ascertained only through 
a complete and objective examination by 
personnel who know what to look for and 
who can take a broader view than those 
pre-occupied with the details of day-to- 
day operations. 

Whether or not in such situations the 
company decides after deliberation to en- 
gage the services of a management con- 
sulting firm is another question. And the 
answer can only be reached by balancing 
the various considerations involved. On 
one side there is the extent of the need 
and the limitations of the company to 
meet it through alternative means. On 
the other side there is the relative ability 
of the management consultants and the 
cost of employing them (cost not only in 
terms of dollars but in terms of execu- 
tive man-hours spent in cooperation with 
the consultants). 


Size of Company 

The need for management consulting 
services is relative. The very large com- 
pany may have enough problems so they 
fall into regular patterns and justify the 


Maintenance of an 
staff to handle them. 

At the other extreme, the very small 
company may not be able—-or may not 
think it is able—to afford outside help be- 
cause of fear that the cost will be out 
of proportion to the potential benefits. 
The fact is, however, that an increasing 
number of companies nearer the lower 
end of the size scale are seeking profes- 
sional counsel from management consult- 
ing firms. Many small companies are 
faced with problems that inhibit their fu- 
ture growth or even threaten their pres- 
ent positions, It is always possible that 
a large problem in a small company may 
warrant as much expenditure of money 
and effort as a small problem in a large 
company. 

In particular, the smal) company which 
is growing into a medium-size company, 
or the medium-size company which is 
growing into a large company, is most 
likely to need outside counsel. Competi- 
tion, taxes, and government regulations 
weigh heavy on it. It may not yet have 
built up sufficient diversification of prod- 
uct, standing in the market, or cash re- 
serves to carry it through economic fluc- 
tuations. And the number of high-caliber 
executives it can support is limited, as is 
also the extent of permanent staff of a 
specialized or technical nature. 


elaborate company 
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A typical discussion in a management consulting firm of steps recommended to 
a client for the solution of a specific problem. L. to R.: S. V. Wilking, Consultant; 
Walter Semlow, Pres, and Spencer Weart, Vice Pres, of Barrington Associates, Inc. 


Scope and Type of Services 

Some consulting firms are organized on 
industrial lines, like textiles, transporta- 
tion, or metalworking. Some do most of 
their work in one functional area, like 
production, marketing, or finance. Still 
other firms feel that management prob- 
lems cannot be easily separated by indus- 
try or function, and that they can give 
more assistance if they are organized as 
a team of specialists to tackle all matters 
affecting profit. 

Among the various services offered, 
either singly or in combination, are these: 

Top management problems — Manage- 
ment controls and communication, com- 
pany organization and reorganization, 
mergers or decentralizations, business 
policies, executive personnel and compen- 
sation, and general surveys are typical 
of this group. 

Production problems — Here the serv- 
ices are related to the many aspects of 
plant facilities, such as location, layout, 
and tool design, and to manufacturing 
processes, procedures, and practices like 
scheduling, standards, and materials 
management. 

Marketing problems—-Analysis of prod- 
ucts and their customer appeal, the chan- 
nels of distribution, pricing, advertising, 
market potentials, and the many-faceted 
problems of selling are included in this 
category. 

Financial problems—-In‘this field con- 
sultants deal with budgeting, accounting 
and reporting procedures, cost records 
and cost control, and with broader ques- 
tions of taxes, capitalization, and fiscal 
policy. 

Personnel problems—Here consultants 
work in the highly complex field of hu- 
man relations: selection, training and 
compensation of employees, labor rela- 
tions, incentive and welfare plans. 

Office problems Methods and standard 
procedures, physical layout, forms design, 


records administration, and use of me- 
chanical equipment are part of this spe- 
cialized field of consultation, 

Community, state, and national prob- 
lems Included here are fiscal affairs, fi- 
nancial administration, allocation § of 
functions, and a variety of specialized 
Management problems involved in public 
administration. 


Question of Costs 

Fees are usually estimated in the form 
of a minimum-maximum range for the 
specific assignment, plus traveling and 
other out-of-pocket expenses. Lump-sum 
arrangements are rere, for it is almost 
impossible to tell in advance just what 
problems will turn up and how much 
work will be required to do an adequate 
job. Estimates are most often figured on 
a per-day rate for the staff members’ 
time. 

Good management consulting does not 
come cheap--and should not. High-cali- 
ber personnel required, and they 
must be held against the competition of 
high-paid jobs in industry. In fact, the 
senior members of many management 
consulting firms are greater specialists 
in their particular fields than compara- 
ble men in industry; they have to be, in 
order to meet the demands that are put 
on them by the specialized problems they 
are called on to help solve. 

In the final analysis the burden of the 
cost will be negligible if the desired re- 
sults are achieved. Not only does the use 
of consulting services enable the client 
company to avoid adding permanently to 
its staff for temporary needs, but the job 
gets done quicker and the benefits are 
realized sooner. 


are 


Selecting a Consultant 
The crux of the matter for the individ- 
ual company is to select the right kind of 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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Management Consultant 
(Continued from page 39) 


management consulting firm and then to 
cooperate with it for maximum effective- 
ness. 


Unfortunately there is as yet no form 
of accredited registration for manage- 
ment consulting firms, as in the case of 
doctors and lawyers. However, the Asso- 
ciation of Management Consulting Engi- 
neers is leading the way in that direction. 
Membership in the Association involves 
acceptance of a uniform code of ethics 
and willingness to work for the improve- 
ment of the profession. Thus, while there 
is still latitude for diversity of practices 
among members and while there are 
good consulting firms which have not yet 
become members, the membership list of 
the Association does serve as a positive 
guide to firms of known integrity and 
reputable performance. 


In any event, the important thing is for 
management to give close attention to 
the task of selecting the consulting firm 
that it feels will meet its particular needs. 
And so the best assurance of satisfaction 
with results is to give the matter of 
choosing a consultant the time and ef- 
fort it deserves. 


Basis of Choice 


Consideration should not be limited to 
a presentation made by a principal or 
representative of the consulting firm, 
particularly if the approach is of the 
high-pressure variety, promises a world 
of results without a preliminary explora- 
tion of the problems involved, or bids for 
the assignment in terms of fees or costs. 
The reputable firms do not engage in 
blatant promotion or haggling. Besides, 
there is no such thing as a “bargain” in 
management consulting, in the sense of 
getting something for nothing. 

References from other companies that 
have used or are now using the services 
of a consulting firm can be a useful guide 
in making the choice. Such companies are 
obviously in the best position to judge the 
value of the consultant’s services. But 
it is always a sensible precaution to 
check independently with such _ refer- 
ences as are provided by the consulting 
firm. 

Most firms are glad to supply the names 
of one or two clients who can be queried 
directly. Furthermore, it is nearly uni- 
versal among reputable firms to supply a 
good deal of information about the scope 
and nature of assignments on which they 
have worked, and this is particularly use- 
ful in judging their suitability for a con- 
templated project. 

Actually, about three out of four man- 
agement-consulting assignments result 
from the direct recommendation of a sat- 
isfied client--one who has used the serv- 
ices of a firm not once but repeatedly. 
This, after all, is the strongest evidence 
of effective performance. 


Careful Investigation 


Whether such a direct recommenda- 
tion is available or not, management may 
find it worthwhile to investigate the in- 
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tegrity and performance record of the 
consultant under consideration. Any rep- 
utable firm is glad to be investigated just 
as thoroughly as possible. 


An investigation should be unbiased 
and impartial, and it should start near 
home. Within most business organiza- 
tions, one or more directors or officers 
may be expected to have some acquaint- 
ance with management consultants, or 
with those who have used management 
consultants; these may be used as leads. 
Strong recommendations should bear 
weight, but only if based on firsthand 
knowledge of the consultant’s perform- 
ance, 

Standard investigating agencies, such 
as the Better Business Bureau, Dun & 
Bradstreet, and credit associations, al- 
ways should be checked. Here are sources 
of information which can yield basic 
clues to reliability, yet sometimes are neg- 
lected in favor of more superficial ones. 
Business and trade associations, cham- 
bers of commerce, state commerce de- 
partments, and the editors of business or 
trade magazines in the company’s field 
of activity should also be able to supply 
information about the standing of a given 
consulting firm. 


Securing Best Results 

A consulting assignment involves com- 
mitments on both sides. It is plain com- 
mon sense for management to do what 
it can to see that the results are satis- 
factory, and it can do a lot. 

Management should have the spirit of 
really wanting to make an assignment 
turn out successfully; that is the main 
essential. The starting point is a thorough 
definition of the problem and a clear 
understanding between consultant and 
client as to the procedure that is going 
to be followed in attacking it. In addi- 
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tion, management should keep in mind 
these specific considerations: 

(1) Advance discussion with all com- 
pany personnel concerned’ ensures 
agreement that there is a problem to 
be solved, brings about realization that 
the consultant is being employed for a 
definite and constructive purpose, helps 
to induce cooperation with the consult- 
ant when he comes, and saves time and 
expense by enabling the consultant to 
get a fast start. 

(2) Thorough and honest briefing of 
the consultant on all important aspects 
of the work, and especially in regard to 
the personalities involved, will likewise 
eliminate wasted time and expense. 

(3) Having the consultant work 
closely with a specified individual (or 
group) within the organization gener- 
ates mutual understanding of the steps 
taken and to be taken throughout the 
progress of the assignment, helps to 
keep the work “on the beam,” and by 
affording opportunity for discussion of 
tentative conclusions ensures that rec- 
ommendations will be realistic and 
practical in the light of the circum- 
stances of the particular situation. 

(4) Management willingness and abil- 
ity to give generous amounts of time 
and thought to the consultant as he 
works will pay off in the end. After all 
the problem is management’s, and the 
consultant can do no more than assist 
in its solution—which he is likely to 
do not only in proportion to his ability 
but also according to the cooperation 
he receives. 





This article is based entirely on the 
brochure entitled “How the Management 
Consulting Profession Serves American 
Business,” published by the Association 
of Consulting Management Engineers, 
Inc. 
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“Our cardinal rule is clarity, Jamison! 


Into what lake?” 
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ALABAMA 


Second month tonnage decrease—Ala- 
bama State Docks and Terminals han- 
dled 374,873 tons of traffic in August, an 
amount 8 per cent below that of July and 
17 per cent below that of the previous 
August. It marked the second consecu- 
tive month in which the total tonnage of 
traffic has fallen below the 1953 level. 

Inbound traffic in August decreased 9 
per cent from July to 307,345 tons and 
was 20 per cent below the level of last 
August. As usual, inbound traffic was 
principally products of mines (83.5 per 
cent). Manufactures and miscellaneous 
products made up 14.2 per cent of total 
inbound traffic while products of forests 
accounted for 1.6 per cent. The rest was 
made up of products of agriculture and 
animal products. 

Outbound traffic declined 3 per cent 
over the month to 67,528 tons but in- 
creased 3 per cent over the year, Out- 
bound traffic in August mainly consisted 
of manufactures and miscellaneous prod- 
ucts (57.4 per cent). However, that was 
a drop from the 70.5 per cent that they 
accounted for in July. Products of mines 
accounted for 26.8 per cent of total out- 
bound traffic as compared with 18.3 per 
cent in July. Products of forests rose 
from 10.7 per cent of the total in July to 
15.4 per cent in August. The remainder 
of the outbound traffic was made up of 
products of agriculture and animal prod- 
ucts. 


Mobile 


Record tonnage for year—For the past 
four years, each fiscal year has brought 
a tonnage record at the Alabama State 
Docks at Mobile, and this year was no 
exception. General Manager J. P. Turner, 
in discussing increasing foreign trade 
moving over the State Docks last year, 
commented, “there is no question but the 
figure will continue to rise,” and the fig- 
ures did just that. 

Turner said 4,972,812 waterborne tons 
passed through the state facility during 
the year ended September 30 this year. 
This was 7.24 per cent more than the pre- 
vious record of 4,637,034 tons handled dur- 
ing the preceding fiscal year. 

Along with the increase in tonnage was 
an increase in gross and net earnings. 
Gross earnings were $4,809,308 and net 
earnings after depreciation were $1,- 
326,303, The previous figures of $4,485,323 
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and $1,261,873, respectively, were records 
set during the 1952-53 period. 

“The increase was shown despite a de- 
cline in general shipping business during 
the past four months of the fiscal year 
just ended,” Turner said. “The decline in 
shipping during the latter part of the fis- 
cal year was largely due to a reduction 
in military shipments and also to han- 
dling of iron ore shipments by a private- 
ly-owned bulk handling facility, designed 
to handle their ore imported into Mobile 
and destined for the firm’s own plants 
in the Birmingham area.” 


Ore terminal in operation—Normal op- 
eration was begun last month at the Mo- 
bile Ore Terminal of the Tennessee Coal 
& Iron Division of the United States Steel 
Corporation, according to Arthur V. Wie- 
bel of Birmingham, TCI president. 

Mr. Wiebel said that arrival of the 
SS Ore-Chief, first of the big vessels to 
be used in conveying iron ore from Puer- 
to Ordaz, Venezuela, to the TCI Ore Ter- 
minal, signified the beginning of routine 
functioning of the terminal and its un- 
loading facilities. 

The Ore-Chief docked at the new ter- 
minal with a cargo of 21,000 gross tons of 
the Venezuelan iron ore from United 
States Steel’s Cerro Bolivar operations. 
Capacity of the Ore-Chief is 47,500 gross 
tons at 34-foot draft, and Mr. Wiebel said 
that ultimately it is anticipated that full 
loads will move through TCI’s Mobile 
terminal for use in the division’s iron 
and steel operations at Birmingham. The 
ore is transshipped by rail or barge from 
Mobile to the upstate furnaces. 

The TCI ore terminal is served direct- 
ly by two railroads, the Louisville & 
Nashville and the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio. 
Connections are available to two others, 
the AT&N-Frisco and Southern Railway. 


FLORIDA 


Port Everglades 


Office building as port service—A de- 
sign for offices to serve the industries and 
other users of Port Everglades has been 
ordered by the Broward County Port Au- 
thority. 

The new building will have 24 office 
spaces, three stores, a restaurant, and 
other facilities. 

It will occupy a site just west of the 
U, S. Customs Building. It will have a 
flat roof and will be of concrete block 
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construction. It will embrace 8,000 square 
feet. 

Courtney Stewart, AIA, and Joseph 
Phillips, Jr., Associate, are the architects 
in charge. 

The building is scheduled to be ready 
for occupancy next spring. 


Jacksonville 


Missile exports—Florida’s most impor- 
tant export has become missiles of mod- 
ern warfare to guard the free world 
against encroachment from Russia, For 
several years, the Air Force has been 
testing and developing the skill of guided 
missile warfare at Patrick Air Force Base 
on Cape Canaveral, and now the trained 
troops and keen weapons are going over- 
seas ... Via the port of Jacksonville. 

First movement over Commodores 
Point Terminal last month began with 
the unannounced arrival of the months- 
old SS Peninsular Mariner which loaded 
missiles and other equipment of the 69th 
Pilotless Bomber Squadron from Patrick 
Air Force Base. B61S Matador missiles, 
largest used at the training base, and 
other gear were efficiently loaded in less 
than 48 hours and the proud Mariner 
named for the State of Florida—sailed 
for Bremerhaven. 


GEORGIA 


Savannah 


Big future predicted -—“With a little 
push” Savannah can become one of the 
Atlantic coast’s largest ports in the opin- 
ion of a leading official of a steamship 
agency here. 

John W. Middleton, president of Smith 
& Kelly Company, Savannah steamship 
agents and stevedoring firm, in an inter- 
view recently explained that some of this 
“push” will have to come from Georgia 
exporters and importers who must be 
made to realize the importance of their 
insisting that shipments going out of 
Georgia or destined for delivery in this 
area should be moved through the Port 
of Savannah. 

Mr. Middleton pointed out that the 
Port of Savannah is keeping pace with 
the growth of industry in the state and 
the Southeast. 

“We are working all the time to get 
additional steamer service for the port,” 
he said, “but we’ve got to show interest 

(Continued on page 42) 
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cargo-wise and that’s where importers 
and exporters come in.” 

“Right now Savannah has ample serv- 
ice to all parts of the world, and I am 
sure that additional services will be added 
as the need arises,” he added. 

The steamship official praised the fa- 
cilities of the Savannah State Docks, say- 
ing they are as fine as can be found any- 
where in the world. The State Docks, he 
continued, are backed up by the water- 
front terminals of three railroads—the 
Central of Georgia, Atlantic Coast Line 
and Seaboard, The latter is now spending 
$1,000,000 building two new export berths, 
warehouses and other facilities. 


LOUISIANA 


Baton Rogue 


Port sells $12 million bonds—The 
Greater Baton Rouge Port Commission 
has recently whipped through legal 
points in accepting the bid of a Blythe 
& Company syndicate for the purchase 
of $12,500,000 worth of port construction 
bonds to bear a low average interest rate 
of 2.7643 per cent over a 40-year life span. 

The bid was submitted for Blythe & 
Co. by Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, a member of the syndicate, and 
was the low offering of five bids consid- 
ered by the commission. 

The commission also passed in final 
form a mortgage indenture covering con- 
ditions of borrowing the 12.5 million dol- 
lars and naming the American Bank & 
Trust Co. of Baton Rouge as trustee for 
the bond holders. 

The indenture also designated the Ba- 
ton Rouge bank as local paying agent, 
named the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago as paying agent for that city and 
affirmed the appointment of the Manu- 
facturers Trust Co. of New York City as 
paying agent there. 

Low bids totaling $3,436,068.62 and in- 
volving four companies were accepted in 
the afternoon to pay for initial construc- 
tion of a 2.5 million bushel grain eleva- 
tor complete with deep-water docks, con- 
veyor system and miscellaneous appurte- 
nances, the drilling of two deep water 
wells to support the port and the con- 
struction of an off-site railroad facility 
to serve the port area. 

The nearly $3.5 million worth of con- 
struction is scheduled to begin before the 
end of the vear and be completed by July 
1, 1955. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore 


New Port Ore-Unloading Record Set 
A new Port ore-unloading record was 
established by the Canton Railroad Ore 
Pier this month when the Norwegian 
ore carrier “Chateaugay,” transporting 
23,293 tons of iron ore, was unloaded in 






a total elapsed time of twelve hours and 
forty-five minutes. 

The record unloading operation was 
accomplished through employment of 
the three discharging towers and con- 
veyor belt system which forms the 
mechanical handling equipment of the 


pier. Unloading operations began at 
8:00 a.m. on Friday, October 8, and the 
vessel was completely discharged by 


8:45 p.m. the same day. 

The “Chateaugay’s” cargo originated 
in the Quebec-Labrador ore fields and 
was loaded at the Canadian port of Sev- 
en Islands. It was destined for two Re- 
public Steel Corporation plants in Ohio. 

The previous’ record of thirteen 
hours and fifty-five minutes for dis- 
charging an ore carrier of this size at 
the Port’s public piers was held by the 
Curtis Bay facility of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad. 

The Canton Railroad pier is operated 
by the Cottman Company, 

Coal Exports Continue Fair—Coal ex- 
ports from the Port of Baltimore con- 
tinued in fair volume during September 
with 50,434 long tons reported by local 
coal pier operators. This was but 1,954 
tons less than the amount loaded in 
August. However, compared with ship- 
ments during September, 1953, the de- 
cline amounted to 77,078 tons. 

Of the total tonnage of coal loaded 
aboard ships here last month, 46,046 
tons were destined to European coun- 
tries and 4,388 tons to the Far East. 

Overseas shipments of coal from Bal- 
timore in the nine months of the cur- 
rent year have aggregated 418,159 tons, 
while those in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1953 totaled 1,082,821 tons. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Wilmington—Morehead City 


Outlook for development favorable— 
The North Carolina State Ports Author- 
ity’s deep water ports at Wilmington and 
Morehead City are moving ahead surely 
and steadily, with progress. The outlook 
for future growth and development ap- 
pears favorable. 

The prospect for immediate progress in 
gaining a greater volume of traffic 
through the State Ports will be consid- 
erably brighter when plans are developed 
for construction of additional facilities. 
These facilities will attract an increased 
volume of certain commodities through 
both Morehead City and Wilmington. 

A group of North Carolina’s largest to- 
bacco dealers are organizing to promote 
increased exportation of tobacco through 
the Port of Morehead City. 

At the present time, a sizable volume 
of tobacco is moving through the Port 
of Morehead City and it is expected that 
through the efforts of the North Carolina 
dealers cargoes will be increased. 

The essential service provided at More- 
head City for the movement of tobacco 
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through its port is proving to be an eco- 
nomical move for those exporters who 
previously snipped through ports which 
were greater distances from their redry- 
ing plants. 

At the Wilmington Port, on the Cape 
Fear River, the newly completed $115,000 
fumigating plant is now prepared to ac- 
commodate the users of cotton, tobacco, 
seeds and other commodities. The fumi- 
gating plant has two chambers of 7,225 
cubic feet each, and is equipped for HCN 
and methyl bromide. This plant is de- 
scribed by experts as possibly the most 
modern on the Atlantic Coast. 

The new plant has a trained crew for 
operations of gas mixing, vacuum pumps 
and control mechanisms. Its size and 
loading by tractor-drawn trailers reduce 
handling to a minimum. The 77-foot 
chambers are of special steel construc- 
tion, with approach drives and ramps of 
concrete, The plant is readily accessible 
to the docks and storage areas of the ter- 
minal, and is directly adjacent to rail and 
truck loading facilities. With the new 
fumigating plant the Ports Authority 
looks mainly for transit cargoes, which it 
is prepared to move aboard ships. The 
State Ports Authority, with its Executive 
Director, Colonel Richard S. Marr, is 
working on an over-all plan which will 
include all foreseeable needs for the State 
Ports in the years to come. 

Passenger Service for North Carolina 

Thousands of people swarmed the 
docks of the State Terminal at Morehead 
City on October 17th to watch the MS 
Stockholm sail on her first-of-a-series 
cruise to Nassau and Cuba, Four hun- 
dred passengers were aboard, combin- 
ing business with pleasure. 

Officials estimated that more than 
ten thousand well-wishers and friends 
had visited the waterfront to see the 
flag-bedecked Queen of the Viking Fleet 
pull anchor on her first sailing from 
North Carolina. 

The vessel, painted a brilliant white, 
dazzled in the bright sunlight as she 
steamed for the open sea. 

Flags were flying high, and the sharp 
military music by the Morehead City 


High School band added to the thrills 
of the celebration that was being staged 
by the many thousands. 

Most of the four hundred passengers 
were from the Tar Heel State, and 
many were members of the North Caro- 
lina Academy of General Practice, 
which held its annual meeting aboard 
the ship. 

State Port Authority officials were 
pleased with the entire smoothness of 
the operation, and heartily agree with 
travel experts, who predicted that vaca- 
tion cruises from North Carolina Ports 
are a new commodity for the state. The 
initial sailing justified their forecasts. 

Dr. John R. Bender, of Winston-Salem, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the NCAGP, who 
said, as the representative of Governor 
William B. Umstead at the pre-sailing 
ceremonies, “This sailing is an ambi- 
tious undertaking, it is more than just 
a convention of doctors in that it dem- 
onstrates the advantages of North Caro- 
lina as an embarkation port for trans- 
Atlantic passenger liners.” 

Among the four hundred passengers, 
there were those from fifteen other 
states in the country, including the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, New York, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Virginia, Ohio, Delaware, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Alabama, New Jersey, Illinois 
and as far west as Iowa and the 
Dakotas. 


The Stockholm, with the sleek lines 
of a yacht, is 525 feet long and has a 
cruise speed of 19 knots. 

Supplies for the cruises were pur- 
chased in North Carolina: nearly four 
tons of food was consumed each day, 
and the vessel itself required forty-five 
tons of fuel oil and a half ton of lubri- 
cant oil every twenty-four hours. 

Travel experts predicted a bright fu- 
ture for this new North Carolina in- 
dustry. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston 


Expanded service to Hawaii — The 
Isthmian Steamship Company, of New 


York, and the Matson Navigation Com- 
pany of San Francisco, operators of the 
Isthmian-Matson joint service, have in- 
augurated a new expanded service from 
the port of Charleston to Hawaii. 

Commencing with the sailing of the 
Steel Flyer on September 30, there will 
be an Isthmian-Matson vessel sailing 
every 24 days. It will now be possible for 
shippers through Charleston to route 
cargo directly to Honolulu as well as to 
all Hawaiian outports without necessity 
of trans-shipment to another carrier. 
Schedule calls for arrival in Hawaii, via 
Gulf ports, on the twenty-third morning 
after departure from Charleston, 

The newly expanded service was in- 
augurated with a luncheon aboard the 
“Steel Flyer” attended by civic leaders 
and shipping executives. Edward §S,. O’- 
Keete, Isthmian’s general solicitation 
manager; Ernest J. Bradley, Matson vice 
president, and J. M. Van Orden, Matson 
coordinator for the joint service, headed 
representatives of the lines. 

H. H. Kilpatrick, president of Carolina 
Shipping Company, Charleston agents for 
the service, said Charleston would now 
have the best freighter service to Ha- 
wail of any port south of Norfolk. Sail- 
ings from Charleston on a _ scheduled 
twice monthly basis are also maintained 
by the American Pioneer Line to Hawaii 
and the Far East. 


Fresh water everywhere—The port of 
Charleston will soon offer one of the 
greatest attractions for new industry of 
any seaport in the nation. 

(See feature story, page 32) 

Work is scheduled to begin early next 
year on an amazing engineering project 
which will provide the Charleston area 
with the largest supply of industrial fresh 
water of any port on the Atlantic, Gulf 
or Pacific coasts. 

On completion of the first phase of the 
project, one and a half billion gallons of 
fresh water daily (a supply 50 per cent 
greater than is available in metropolitan 
New York City), will be provided—and 
up to ten billion gallons daily as require- 
ments increase. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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TEXAS 
Harlinger 


Water terminal in service—The Mag- 
nolia Water Terminal at Harlingen, now 
under construction, will supply the en- 
tire Rio Grande Valley with our new 
Mobilgas Special, Mobilgas, 100-Octane 
Aviation and 115-Octane Aviation Gaso- 
line. These products will be transported 
by barge from our Beaumont Refinery 
down through the Intracoastal Canal to 
Harlingen where they will be unloaded 
into four storage tanks totaling 51,000 
barrels’ capacity. The products will then 
be distributed by transport trucks to all 
Valley bulk plants’ storage for further 
distribution to service stations, farm and 
consumer accounts. 

This Terminal is being constructed un- 
der general contract with Mitchell Darby 
Construction Company of Pharr, Texas, 
and separate contracts let with Graham 
& Wynne Company of Dallas, Texas, for 
tank construction, 


Houston 


Largest port budget —— A 150 per cent 
boost in the tentative 1955 budget of the 
Houston Port Bureau, Inc., with $250,000 














M. A. Rowe, Houston realtor and former 
ship captain new member of Port Com- 
mission, 


of a $315,000 fund to come from business 
firms and individuals, has been endorsed 
by the Harris County Navigation District. 

In announcing the action of the port 
commission, J. S. Bracewell, chairman, 
stated that the tentative budget of 
$126,000 budget is inadequate for public- 
ity for the port. 

He pointed out that New Orleans has 
set aside about $300,000 for trade promo- 
tion next year and that the State-operated 
Virginia Port Authority has a $750,000 
promotional budget. 


New Port Commission chairman-—-With 
the appointment of J. S. Bracewell, wide- 
ly-known Houston attorney, civic leader 
and tax expert, as chairman, the Port of 
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Houston’s affairs are now under the di- 
rection of an entirely new Port Com- 
mission. 

Membership of the five-man board 
which rules the Nation’s second largest 
port has been changed completely during 
the past two years. 

In taking over his new duties, Mr. 
Bracewell said the new port administra- 
tion is “unhampered by the past,” and 
will work for the sound development and 
growth of the Port of Houston in the fu- 
ture. 

Other members of the board are W. N. 
Blanton, drilling contractor; R. Vernon 





J. 8. Bracewell 


Whiteside, insurance general agent; John 
G. Turney, a consulting engineer, and 
M. A, Rowe, an industrial realtor. 

Mr. Bracewell succeeds Warren S. 
Bellows, head of one of Texas’ largest 
construction companies, who resigned as 
chairman after serving four years. 


VIRGINIA 
Hampton Roads 


Ore receipts up — New iron mines in 
Labrador are boosting the ore imports 
at Hampton Roads considerably. 

Recently the biggest cargo discharge to 
be made in Hampton Roads was accom- 
plished when the ore freighter Hawaiian 
unloaded approximately 20,000 tons of 
Labrador iron ore at Newport News. 

Since early September about 10 fully 
loaded ore ships have arrived to dump 
their cargoes at Pier 2, Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway, at Newport News. This 
pier has been leased by Lavino Shipping 
Co. to handle ore ships. The ore is loaded 
directly into rail hopper cars on the pier. 


Norfolk 


Option on site—may build $6 million 
plant—Nestle Company ... maker of Nes- 
cafe instant coffee, Nestea instant tea, 
Decaf caffeine-free instant coffee ... has 
optioned a 70-acre tract in neighboring 
Suffolk. Dr. J. C. Sluder, Nestle’s manu- 








facturing VP, says Nestle needs a new 
plant to satisfy southern demand for in- 
stant coffee and tea; four existing plants 
(New Jersey, Ohio, Illinois, California) 
already are producing to full capacity. 
Nestle also has options on several other 
Virginia locations, will make exhaustive 
tests to decide on the most advantageous. 

The Suffolk location extends to the 
Nansemond River and is linked to the 
Norfolk harbor by the Atlantic and Dan- 
ville Railway. The proposed plant would 
employ 100-125 people ... and would re- 
quire $6 million capital due to the ex- 
tremely high cost of coffee and tea proc- 
essing machinery. 


Figures for first six months show im- 
ports down-—Port of Norfolk imports for 
the first half of 1954 were 20 per cent be- 
low the 1953 figures, according to a De- 
partment of Commerce preliminary re- 
port. Import tonnage dropped from 1,- 
305,230 tons to 1,034,924 tons. Most of the 
decrease .. . 174,557 tons ... was the re- 
sult of declining residual fuel oil imports. 

Increases were noted, however, in im- 
ports of coffee, cocoa, tea, crude rubber 
and allied gums, and chrome ore, includ- 
ing ferrechrome. 


Super Tidewater Industrial Promotion 
Council to Pass on Charter This Month— 
A charter for a new super developmental 
agency ... the Tidewater Virginia De- 
velopment Council ... will be unveiled 
at a giant meeting late this month. At 
least 14 different local governments (and 
perhaps more) plan to pool resources and 
join in a huge effort to attract additional 
industry to and improve the economy of 
Tidewater Virginia. 

Sparkeac by Norfolk mayor W. Fred 
Duckworth, the Council has developed 
rapidly during the past year. Virginia in- 
dustrial plant construction and expan- 
sion is progressing strongly. In 1953 in- 
dustrial growth of $100 million was made 
public, with at least 30 firms not reveal- 
ing figures. The projected figure for 1954 
is $217 million, And these are conserva- 
tive estimates (made by the Virginia 
State Chamber of Commerce). 


Petroleum Firm has Option on 114-Acre 
Tract-—The Phillips Petroleum Company 
has acquired option on a 114-acre tract 
on the Elizabeth River’s Southern Branch 

. and plans to establish a bulk oil 
terminal. The waterfront site fronts 5,- 
200 feet on the Military Highway and 3,- 
700 feet on the river. 

While Phillips’ history belongs to the 
midwest, it moved into Florida about 18 
months ago... a comprehensive market- 
ing survey showed the potential in the 
east... firm recently established a di- 
vision office in Raleigh, N. C.... Phillips 
is one of the major oil distributing com- 
panies ... assets valued at more than a 
billion dollars. Phillips will be the tenth 
major oil company to establish a termi- 
nal operation at the Port of Norfolk. 
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Houston Lighting & Power Elects 
Bordelon Secretary-Treasurer 


The Houston Lighting & Power Com- 
pany board of directors recently elected 
to the office of Secretary and Treasurer 
of the Company J. A. Bordelon. He suc- 
ceeds Martin B. Pigott, who died Septem- 
ber 15. 

Mr. Bordelon brings to his new post 27 
years experience in the fields of utility 
accounting and finance. Born February, 
1903 in Cottonport, Louisiana, he attended 
public schools in New Orleans, and in 
1927 became traveling auditor with the 
American Utilities Company of Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. From 1929 to 1943 he 
served in various administrative and ex- 
ecutive capacities with a group of op- 
erating companies. 

Entering the employ of Houston Light- 
ing & Power Company July 1, 1943 as 
special accountant, he rose in 1946 to 
chief plant accountant in charge of prop- 
erty records. In January, 1954 he was 
made asststant to the comptroller, in 
which capacity he has served to the pres- 
ent time. 

As Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Bor- 
delon will have an active part in the 
financing involved in the Light Com- 
pany’s current expansion program, which 
will see the area’s electric generating re- 
sources reach almost 1,500,000 kilowatts 
by 1956. 


P. Lorillard Names Hoffmann 
Asst. Director of Manufacturing 


Promotion of George A. Hoffmann, 
manager of P. Lorillard Company’s Rich- 
mond, Va., plant, to Assistant Director 
of Manufacturing, was announced re- 
cently by William J. Halley, President of 
the 194-year-old tobacco company. In his 
new capacity Mr. Hoffmann will work in 
the New York Headquarters office di- 
rectly under Vice-President and Director 
of Manufacturing Joseph J. Blacknall. 

Mr. Hoffmann, who started as an ap- 
prentice in 1911 at the age of 16, has spent 
his entire career in the tobacco industry 
and has wide experience in manufactur- 
ing processes. Joining Lorillard in 1920, 
he successively was named superintend- 
ent in the old New York City, Jersey City 
and Baltimore branches, and in 1927 was 
promoted to the Richmond branch, aiso 
as superintendent. In 1945 he was named 
Assistant Branch Manager at Richmond 
and in 1949 Branch Manager. 

In addition to its Richmond plant, 
Lorillard has large cigarette manufac- 
turing branches at Jersey City, N. J. and 
Louisville, Ky., and is constructing an- 
other $13,000,000 cigarette factory at 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Lorillard’s new Assistant Director of 
Manufacturing was born in Brooklyn 
(February 5, 1895), but has spent almost 
half his life as a Virginian. He is a mem- 
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ber of both the Virginia and Richmond 
Chambers of Commerce, the Richmond 
Rotary Club, the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the American Legion and was 
a director of the Richmond Tobacco 
Festival. His education, too, was shared 
by North and South—between schools 
and Cooper Union College in New York 
City and T. C. Williams School, University 
of Richmond. 


Rockwell Appoints J. G. Hoyt 
Atlanta District Manager 


John G. Hoyt, Jr., assistant sales man- 
ager of Rockwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s water meter division, has been ap- 
pointed Atlanta district manager for the 
company’s Meter and Valve Division. 

He assumed his new duties there Oc- 
tober 15, according to J. W. Northcutt, 
Southern regional sales manager for the 
division. 

Mr. Hoyt joined Rockwell in 1941, when 
the company acquired National Meter 











John G. Hoyt, Ir. 


Company, with which he had been affil- 
iated in Houston since 1939. He served as 
district supervisor of water meter sales 
in Houston until 1953 when he came to 
Pittsburgh. 

Born in Bogalusa, La., he attended 
Southwestern College in Memphis, Tenn. 
and Centenary College in Shreveport, 
La. He served in the Army Air Force 
from September, 1942 to January, 1946. 


Wheeling Steel Vice President 
Member of Engineering Council 


J. H. McElhinney, Vice President in 
Charge of Operations, Wheeling Steel 
Corporation, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of an Engineering Council to advise 
and assist in the development of the 
Schools of Engineering and Mines at the 
University of Pittsburgh. The appoint- 
ment was announced by Chancellor R. H. 
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Fitzgerald and Dean G. R. Fitterer. Mem- 
bers of the Council are nationally known 
industrialists and cducators. 

In a statement to the members of the 
Council, William P. Snyder, Chairman of 
Crucible Steel Company and Vice Presi- 
dent of the University Board of Trustees, 
pointed out that “the Pittsburgh region 
is one of the great industrial centers 
in the world. As such, it is a great engi- 
neering center. Only the best possible 
engineering school can be justified in this 
environment. The University of Pitts- 
burgh has a long and proud record of 
service through its thousands of grad- 
uates who have reached high places in 
engineering and industry. Our objective 
is to continue this record, ever improve 
upon it, and win always greater support 
for these schools so that they will con- 
tinue to grow as the region grows.” 

McElhinney, who is a registered pro- 
fessional engineer in the state of West 
Virginia, is a well-known industrial 
leader and is active in many organiza- 
tions related to the steel industry and 
community welfare. He is a graduate of 
the University of Pittsburgh. Just this 
month he completed three years as presi- 
dent of the West Virigina Manufacturers 
Association. 


Reynolds Reduction Company 
Elects Four Vice-Presidents 


Four vice-presidents have been elected 
by Reynolds Reduction Company, a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Reynolds 
Metals Company. The announcement was 
made by R. S. Reynolds, Jr., President. 

The new vice-presidents are W. Monroe 
Wells, of Richmond, Virginia; J. C. Black, 
of Hot Springs, Arkansas; W. W. Binford, 
of Little Rock, Arkansas, and FE, J. Appel, 
of Portland, Oregon. 

Mr. Wells, a veteran of 35 years in the 
aluminum industry, was born in Mary- 
ville, Tennessee. He joined Reynolds 
Metals Company in 1946 as production 
control manager of the company’s Mc- 
Cook, Illinois, aluminum sheet mill. He 
was transferred to Louisville as central 
production control manager of the firm's 
sheet division. In 1950, he moved to Rich- 
mond as production control manager for 
the company. Following that, he was 
named assistant vice-president in charge 
of operations. 

Mr. Black was born at Harrisburg, 
North Carolina. He became associated 
with Reynolds in 1940 as superintendent 
of the aluminum reduction plant at Shef- 
field, Alabama. In 1943, he was elected an 
assistant vice-president and was trans- 
ferred as plant manager to Jones Mills, 
Arkansas, in 1946. He was made general 
manager of the eastern reduction divi- 
sion of Reynolds Metals Company this 
year. 

Mr. Binford was born in Portland, Colo- 
rado. He came with Reynolds in 1940, as 

(Continued on page 46) 
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superintendent of the aluminum division 
in Sheffield, Alabama. He was made as- 
sistant vice-president in 1943, and plant 
manager of Hurricane Creek, Arkansas, 
alumina plant in 1946, On June 1 of this 
year, he was made general manager of 
the alumina division of Reynolds Metals 
Company. 

Mr. Appel was born in Rochester, New 
York, and he came with Reynolds in 1940, 
as production engineer at Sheffield, Ala- 
bama. He was transferred to Longview, 
Washington, where he was made man- 
ager of the reduction plant there, In 1943, 
he was made assistant vice-president of 
the company and in 1946, manager of 
aluminum reduction plant at Troutdale, 
Oregon. In June of this year, he was 


named yeneral manager of the western 
reduction 
Company. 


division of Reynolds Metals 


Monsanto Merchandising Division 
Announces New Appointments 


Appointment of Franklin J. Cornwell of 
St. Louis as director of advertising and 
sales promotion for Monsanto Chemical 
Company's Merchandising Division was 
announced recently by Roy L. Branden- 
burger, vice president of the company and 
general manager of the division. 

Cornwell replaces Michael H. Sloman, 
who has resigned from the company. 

Brandenburger also announced the ap- 
pointments of Edward L. Hodge of San 
Francisco as general manager of sales 
for the division; Claude T, Bowen of St. 
Louis as appliance sales manager; and 
Harry H. Balthaser of Columbus, O., as 
grocery sales manager. In their new as- 
signments Hodge, Bowen and Balthaser 
will integrate sales objectives and 
tivities for the division's household prod- 
ucts. Additionally, Hodge's responsibilities 
will include sales of garden products and 
surface coatings. R. Allan Gardner of St. 
Louis will continue as sales manager for 
the latter products. Tom E, Graham of 
St. Louis will become assistant to Hodge 
under the new alignment. 

In the newly enlarged advertising and 
sales promotion department Joseph R. 
Larson of St. Louis will become sales pro- 
motion manager for the division. Larson's 
duties will include contacts with ap- 
pliance and textile manufacturers, op- 
erations of the division’s Home Laundry 
Institute, supervision of the division's 
Blue Card Premium Program in the ap- 
pliance and service fields and all promo- 
tional activities for surface coatings ard 
garden products, 

Frederick T. Lichirie of St. Louis will 
become promotion manager for new prod- 
ucts in the currently realigned advertis- 
ing and sales promotion department. 


ac- 


Dr. J. B. Eby Named Director 


Texas International Sulphur 


Dr. J. Brian Eby, former chief of Shell 
Oil Company's Gulf Coast geophysical de- 
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partment and leading independent con- 
sulting geologist for nearly a quarter- 
century, has been named a director of 
the Texas International Sulphur Com- 
pany. 

He will be in charge of explorations 
for sulphur currently being carried on in 


the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, Mexico, 
where Texas International holds vast 
sulphur concessions. Dr. Eby has partici- 
pated in major Gulf Coast sulphur dis- 
coveries. He has been with Texas Inter- 
national more than a year. 


Gray Named General Manager 
Masonite's Laurel, Miss. Plant 


The appointment of Donald J. Gray as 
general manager of the world’s pioneer 
and largest hardboard plant at Laurel, 
Miss., has been announced by John M. 
Coates, president of Masonite Corpora- 










































































Donald J. Gray 


tion. He succeeds Charles H. Westphalen, 
the corporation’s “oldest” employee, who 
retired because of ill health. 

Mr. Gray had been assistant manager 
and director of purchases since Sept. 21, 
1953. He joined Masonite in the spring 
of 1950 as purchasing agent. 

Mr. Coates also announced that Harold 
EK. Nee, who had been assistant general 
manager, has been named Laurel produc- 
tion manager and first assistant to Mr. 
Gray. 

The changes in the Laurel plant man- 
agement were effective Sept. 29. 

Prior to his association with Masonite, 
Mr. Gray for seven years had been as- 
sistant purchasing agent for The Chi- 
cago Tribune, Radio Station WGN and 
the Chicago Tribune Building Corpora- 
tion. Previously he was purchasing agent 
for the Transparent Package Company, 
Chicago. He has a master’s degree in 
business administration from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He served two years 
as an infantry officer during World War 
II. 

Following his appointment as purchas- 
ing agent, he centralized the depurtment, 
directing the purchases for the corpora- 








tion and its plants in Laurel and Ukiah, 
Calif. He moved from the corporation’s 
general offices in Chicago to Laurel in 
the spring of 1952. 


Oklahoma Natural Gas Names 
Sterling District Vice Pres. 


Tom Sterling, Oklahoma City district 
manager of the Oklahoma Natura! Gas 
company, has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of district vice president according to 
an announcement by the board of direc- 
tors. Sterling began in the gas business 
28 years ago and was promoted steadily 
to his present position. A long time civic 
leader, Mr. Sterling has been active in 
the Oklahoma City Chamber for many 
years. 


Delta-C & S Airlines Names 
R. W. Freeman Chairman 






Directors of Delta-C & S Airlines elect- 
ed R. W. Freeman, New Orleans business- 
man, chairman of the board to succeed 
Carleton Putnam. 

Mr. Putnam, chairman of the company 
since Delta Airlines and Chicago & 
Southern Airlines were merged in May, 
1953, announced that he would not be a 
candidate for the chair. He will, how- 
ever, continue as a director. He was the 
founder and former president and chair- 
man of Chicago & Southern. 

Mr. Freeman, 41, is president and di- 
rector of Louisiana Coca-Cola Bottling 
Co., Ltd., and has been a Delta director 
since 1947. He is a graduate of Tulane 
University, a director of the Hibernia Na- 
tional Bank, a member of the Mississippi 
River Bridge Authority and active in oth- 
er civic organizations. 






Downs Named Vice President 
Dallas City National Bank 


Robert J. Downs, former Dallas banker, 
has joined the City National Bank as vice 
president, in the correspondent bank de- 
partment. 

He was formerly vice president of the 
Dallas National Bank, where he started 
as a bookkeeper 24 years ago. In 1925, 
he joined the Mercantile National Bank, 
but four years later returned to the 
Dallas National, where he was succes- 
sively promoted to vice president. 


Tennessee Life Elects 
Benson Vice President 


John Benson, with Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Company since 1948 and 
insurance manager the past four years, 
has been elected vice president of Ten- 
nessee Life Insurance Company, a sub- 
sidiary of TGT. 

Mr. Benson holds a master’s degree in 
accounting from the University of Texas, 
where he taught in 1947 and 1948. A certi- 
tied public accountant, he has handled 
such assignments as group life insurance 
and actuarial matters for TGT. 
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Bench Type Punch Press 


Alva F. Allen, Punch Press Dept., Clin- 
ton, Mo.—-The New Model B-2 2-Ton 
Power Bench Type Punch Press is one 
of industry’s most versatile, economical 
small tools, according to the company. 
The rugged structure, rigid specifications 
and precision construction makes this 
press ideal for production of small stamp- 
ings. Also suited for Assembly or Sec- 
ondary operations. 

The Model B-2 features quick action, 
single pin clutch with simple, positive, 
non-repent or repeat action; Exclusive 
straight ram guides with flat gib giving 
accurate fitting of dies for precision 
stamping. 

tam 
simple, 


has accurate adjustment with 
positive, lock; Extra large die 
space for Stamping, Forming, Drawing, 
Cutting, Riveting, Blanking, etc. of Metal, 
Plastics, Textile, Fibre, Leather, Paper, 
etc. This press, the firm states, is ideal 
for freeing heavier equipment and can 
be operated at lower cost. In many cases, 
on short runs, Punches and Dies can be 
made cheaply, from cold rolled stock. 


Disc Packing Selector 


New York Belting & Packing Co., 1 
Market St., Passaic, N. J.—If you're one 
of the thousands of small users of in- 
dustrial packings who can’t command 
the services of packing specialists, this 
is for you. 

It’s a packing selector so easy to use 
a layman could pick out the right pack- 
ing for almost any application in a 
matter of seconds. 

The selector, a cardboard disc six 
inches in diameter, and available free to 
the trade, is, according to the company, 
not only speedier than the present meth- 
od of hunting through packing catalogs, 
but more accurate. Manufacturers’ cata- 
logs give many packing choices for the 
same set of conditions, but the selector 
automatically picks the most economical 
one. 

“Shown on the circular selector are 
packing styles and pressure and tempera- 
ture readings for the four types of pack- 
ing application, i.e., gaskets, valve stems 
and centrifugal and reciprocating pumps. 

The material being handled, water, 
steam, brine, ammonia, etc., is printed 
alongside a window in a second and 
smaller disc mounted on the larger one. 

The correct packing shows up in the 
window alongside the material being 
handled as the smaller disc is rotated in 
accordance with the conditiuns of the 
application. The reverse side of the 
“wheel” gives the sizes in which the 
recommended packing is available. 


Long Life Cutting Wheels 


Schmidgall Mfg. Co., 307 Case St., 
Peoria, Ill.-Problems faced by almost 
every manufacturer and machine shop 
are: Time lost in the dressing of emery 
and grinding wheels; Reduction in size 
of wheels caused by dressing; Wear and 
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“clogging” of sander belts and wheels 
which greatly shortens their life. 
After many years of research and ex- 
perimenting, this company has produced 
an entirely new design of cutting wheels 
for all non-ferrous metals. Said to do 
away with “clogging” thus eliminating 











Rugged grinding wheel. 


wheel dressing. It is said that these new 
wheels will perform many operations not 
possible with standard grinding and 
emery wheels. Actual tests indicate that 
they will outlast many regular wheels. 

These wheels are made of high-grade 
steel, properly tempered. Thousands of 
small pits machined in the surface give 
the same results as grinding or emery 
wheels with no clogging. 

After long usage the wheels are re- 
versible which gives double life. When 
dull, reconditioning can be done at low 
cost. While in operation the size of the 
wheel remains constant--an important 
feature for grinding work. 

These wheels are made in all standard 
sizes and arbors, and for fine or coarse 
cutting. 


Atomic Energy Changes Plastic 


American Agile Corp., 5461 Dunham 
Rd., Cleveland, Ohio..-A method whereby 


harnessed atomic energy is utilized to 


Atomized Plastic. 


change 
material 


ordinary plastic into a_ plastic 
that will withstand tempera- 
tures as high as 350° F., was dramatically 
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announced recently by the American 
Agile Corporation, Maple Heights, Ohio, 
the first company to make available for 
industrial applications, products made of 
such material. This material plus numer- 
ous examples of the finished products 
was exhibited for the first time at the 
Kighth National Chemical Exposition in 
Chicago. 

Of far reaching importance to industry 
in general, and particularly to the chemi- 
cal processing, food processing and elec- 
trical industries, the material—known as 
“Agilene-HT”—consists of ordinary Poly- 
ethylene whose molecular structure and 
such properties as its heat resistance and 
tensile strength have been altered by 
subjecting it to a bombardment of sub- 
atomic particles of high energy. 

In commenting on the new material, 
American Agile President, J. A. Neu- 
mann, stated that “this development 
opens up great new horizons for all those 
industries presently utilizing the great 
advantages of Polyethylene, but whose 
further application of such plastics has 
been impossible to date because of its 
low resistance to higher temperatures. 


Knife-File Bag Opener 


R & M 
Georgia. 


Products Co., Gainesville, 
With this new combination 
knife-file bag opener you can, according 














Combination bag opener. 


to the firm, open as many as 10 bags a 
minute—a flick of the wrist opens any 
bag of feed, fertilizer, flour or chemicals, 
without damage to bag or loss of time or 
temper. 

Made of high grade steel with attrac- 
tive handle and packed with simple in 
structions (Copyrighted) for using, it is 
a useful key chain for pocket or hand 
bag, for cutting, sewing, nail file 


High Lift Angle Belt 


U. S. Rubber Co., Rockefeller Center, 
New York 20, N. Y. 
wooden cases, 


Paper board cartons, 
cellophane-wrapped = ar- 
ticles and merchandise of many kinds 
may now be carried up inclines as steep 
(Continued on page 48) 
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as 45 degrees without “avalanching,” by 
a new conveyor belt with a slip-resistant 
surface developed by United States Rub- 
ber Co. 

The lift angle of the new belt, called 
U.S, SteepGrade Package Conveyor, is as 





High lift angle belt. 


much as 50 per cent steeper than that of 
most conventional package belts. Tough, 
springy, rubber cleats covered with tiny 
grippers on the surface of the belt, also 
hold packages firmly on steep descents. 
The belt is self-cleaning. As it flexes over 
pulleys, the cleats, which are arranged 
in staggered rows, spread apart, throwing 
out dirt and other foreign material. When 
used outdoors on portable conveyors, the 
cover design will allow water to run off 
easily on a rainy day. 

Molded construction of the belt anchors 
the cleats strongly to the carcass and 
prevents them from being torn loose by 
heavy cases. One square foot of the cover 
contains approximately 960 cleats, The 
cleats are 5/32-inch high, 1/2-inch wide 
and 1/8-inch long, and are spaced in 
diagonal rows 1/8-inch apart both length- 
wise and crosswise. 


Lightweight Grain Trailer 


Dorsey Trailers, Elba, Ala. The 
“Champion” grain trailer, incorporating 








Grain trailer. 


for the benefit of grain-haulers the radi- 
cal load-carrying design innovations de- 
veloped by Dorsey Trailers for its line 
of “Champion” vans, now is being pro- 
duced here by Dorsey. 

Extremely light weight, combined with 
great strength, is the characteristic of the 
trailer, the company states. A 32-foot 
tandem “Champion” grain trailer with 
10.00 by 20 tires weighs only 8,080 pounds, 
and a comparable single-axle “Champion” 
weighs only 6,155 pounds. Like all other 
“Champions,” the grain trailers are ac- 
tually weighed at Elba, and the exact 
scale weight is found on every unit. 

Despite this reduction in weight, the 
‘apacities of both the tandem grain 
trailers and the single axle models are 
actually increased over previous models, 
and can carry more than 54,000 pounds, 
and 36,000 pounds, of net payload respec- 
tively. Standard lengths, for both trailers, 
are 26 to 36 feet, with one-foot incre- 
ments. Inside length is 8 inches less than 
overall length. 


Heat Sealer For Thermoplastics 


Sealine Mfg. Corp., 4716 W. Lake St., 
Chicago 4, Ill.—Everything from garden 
seed to large industrial parts is wrapped 








Plastic sealer. 


in film for protection and economy of 
packaging. 

Hand sealing is necessary where large 
production sealing equipment is uneco- 
nomical.'To meet this need, this company 
has introduced a hand sealer which em- 
ploys an entirely new method of heat 
sealing directly on Polyethylene, Pliofilm 
and other thermo-plastics films. 

It has been thoroughly field tested and 
found ideal for sealing all types of bags. 
According to the firm it is extremely 
rapid for sealing on flat, straight and 
irregular shapes, 

Applications include sealing bag ends 
and packages, lap sealing and cutting. Its 






low cost, only $23.90, makes it practicable 
for use by manufacturers on production 
lines, in industrial laboratories, by job- 
bers, food stores, locker plants and plastic 
converters. 


Weight is less than 1 lb. A large and 
comfortable grip makes it easy to handle. 
Safety rest keeps roller off table or bench 
when not in use. 

Temperature is adjustable, convenient 
and accurate from 200° to 450° F. Heating 
element uses only 50 watts. Operates on 
either AC or DC. 

Made in three models. No. 50 for Poly- 
ethylene and Pliofilm; No. 51 for cello- 
phane; No. 52 for cutting and sealing. 


Fast Response Thermocouple 


Midwest Research Institute, 4049 Penn- 
sylvania, Kansas City, Mo.—The develop- 
ment of a new type of thermocouple of 
very rugged construction which features 
extremely fast response, used for measur- 
ing very rapid temperature changes of 
metal wall surfaces, has been announced 
by the Engineering Division of Midwest 
Research Institute. 

The instrument is applicable for re- 
cording temperatures in such equipment 
as gun bores, cylinder and piston walls, 
brake drums, aircraft skins, autoclave 
walls and air ducts. A plating of one 
micron (0.00004 inch) at the junction 
minimizes the response time of this in- 
strument to temperature changes. It has 
been determined that the time required 
for the junction temperature to reach 
63.2 per cent of the amplitude of a step- 
change of the exposed surface is approxi- 
mately 4% microsecond. 

The special thermocouple has been 
specifically designed to operate effectively 
under adverse conditions, and has been 
satisfactorily tested at pressures up to 
60,000 psi under severe mechanical vibra- 
tion. 

The thermocouple was developed under 
a research program sponsored by the 
Office of the Chief of Ordnance, Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

Two models of the thermocouple have 
been developed: a small one for use in 
thin walls and a large one for use in 
thick walls. The instrument will be made 
available on essentially an at-cost basis. 


Portable Power Pipe Threader 


Lawco Inc., 217 W. 2nd St., Hutchinson, 
Kansas.—- One of the latest inventions 
placed on the market by the company 
is a lightweight portable power pipe 
threader. Weighing only 20 pounds this 
versatile tool will thread pipe from % 
inch through 4 inches. 

According to the manufacturer, one of 
the outstanding features of the tool is 
that it is designed to use the customer's 
present dies, stocks, ete., thereby saving 
considerable money. 

The basic unit can be easily adapted to 
other uses such as an auger, winch, drill, 
etc, 

The unit is distributed by Wiegel Tool 
Co., 313 W. Main St., El Dorado, Ark. 
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In just a little while, all America will be sitting down 
to its ‘Thanksgiving dinner. 


There will be grandpa and grandma and mother 
and father and the kids. A big, golden-brown turkey 
with all the fixin’s. And words of gratitude for the 
many blessings the vear has brought. 


At Thanksgiving, as on so many other occasions, 
it’s the telephone that brings the family together. It 
carries the welcome invitation to “come to dinner” and 
helps to get everything arranged. 

Someone, somewhere—close to home or far away 
would enjoy hearing vour voice by telephone today 


ty, 


Mi 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM Locat to serve the community. Narionwipr to serve the nation. i 











Alabama Trailer Firm Announces 


50-50 Profit Sharing Plan 


Trailers, Ella, Alabama, will 
split its net profit before taxes with its 
employees on # 50-50 basis, under a profit- 
sharing plan announced recently by C. E. 
Dorsey, Jr., company president. 


Dorsey 


Dorsey's 450 employees will begin shar- 
ing in the company’s trailer manufactur- 
ing profits on Nov. Ist, with one-half the 
employees’ shares paid monthly on a pro- 
rata basis of an individual’s wages for 
the month. 

The other half of the employees’ share 
will be accrued and paid annually into the 
Dorsey Trailers Employee Profit-Sharing 
Retirement Fund after adjusting any in- 
equity which may result in monthly in- 
eentive pay. 

Dorsey, which manufactures freight, 
produce and refrigerator vans, furniture 
vans and other trailers, including heavy 
duty machinery units, put all manufac- 
turing profit under the new 50-50 plan. 

The profit-sharing plan, said Dorsey, “is 
an additional incentive for employees to 
produce more and better products at a 
higher income to employees and a great- 
er saving to the company. This great step 
that Dorsey Trailers is now taking to give 
its personnel a greater share of the prof- 
its of our company has long been antici- 
pated,” 

“Business is good and we are making 
plans to put an additional van assembly 
line into production in the near future,” 
he said, The increased activity will mean 
increased employment. 

Dorsey is the major employer in the 
Alabama town of 3,000, 


Rockwell Selects Kentucky Site 
For New $1 million Plant 


Rockwell Manufacturing Company an- 
nounced the selection of Russellville, Ky., 
as the site for a new plant expected to go 
into operation in mid-1955, 

The plant will be located on a 30 acre 
site, according to Campbell Stuckeman, 
vice president, It will have from 80,000 
to 100,000 square feet of floor space and 
is expected to cost from $800,000 to $1,000,- 
000, exclusive of production equipment. 
Construction will start in early January 
and initial occupancy is schedueld during 
May. 

The location was chosen, Mr. 
Stuckeman said, after a six-month survey 
conducted with the cooperation of the 
Kentucky Agricultural and Industrial 
Development Board. Availability of male 
labor and favorable freight rates were 
chief factors in the selection of the plant 
site 

The plant will be a one story brick and 
tile building with a natural gas air con- 
ditioning system. 


new 


Alexander Smith Buys S. C. Plant 
For Weaving and Finishing 
Alexander Smith, Inc., has purchased 


a modern plant at Liberty, South Caro- 
lina, from Julius Kayser & Company. Ac- 









cording to James M. Elliott, president of 


Alexander Smith, work will begin im- 
mediately on equipping the plant for 
weaving and finishing velvet carpets. The 
company anticipates that the first carpets 
will come off the looms later this Fall, 
with output stepping up to required 
levels by some time in the Spring. 

The modern, one-story plant was built 
in 1952 for the Kayser Company by 
Daniel Construction Company of Green- 
ville, South Carolina, whose president, C, 
E. Daniel, has just been named U. S. 
Senator by Governor Byrnes of South 
Carolina to fill out the term of the late 
Senator Maybank. The plant, which has 
never been operated by Kayser, is sit- 
uated on 25 acres of land adjacent to the 
main line of the Southern Railway and 
is also well-located relative to major 
trucking routes. At present it contains 
about 52,000 square feet of floor space. 
However, work will begin as quickly as 
possible on an extension of the present 
structure which will approximately 
double its size, 

Alexander Smith's decision to locate its 
velvet weaving operations in Liberty is 
a sequel to the company’s decision to 
close out operations at its big plant in 
Yonkers, New York, which it found could 
no longer be operated economically. The 
company operates two other plants, one 
at Greenville, Mississippi, which produces 
Axminster carpets, and another in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, which produces 
the company’s Wilton carpets. 


Texas, Missouri Among States 
Leading in Some Steel Products 


Some relatively small steel producing 
states are among the leaders in capacity 
for manufacturing specific steel prod- 
ucts, according to American Iron and 
Steel Institute. 

Texas, for example, has the largest 
electric-weld pipe capacity in the United 
States, although it ranks thirteenth in 
annual steelmaking capacity. Texas ac- 
counts for nearly 24 per cent of this 
country’s 5.5 million ton capacity to pro- 
duce electric-weld pipe. 

Missouri has the second largest ca- 
pacity for light structural shapes, al- 
though it is sixteenth in ingot capacity. 

There are 31 states with plants in the 
steel industry. 

The 15 leading steelmaking states are: 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, New York, Maryland, Ala- 
bama, California, West Virginia, Utah, 
Kentucky, Texas, Colorado and Minne- 
sota. 


- $2,700,000 Textile Plant 


Building at Knoxville, Tenn. 


Construction on the new $2,700,000 
cotton spinning, dyeing, and weav- 
ing plant for Cherokee Textile Mmaills of 
Knoxville, Tenn., is proceeding on sched- 
ule. The plant is now completely under 
roof and the masonry work has been 
finished. Completion of the plant is sched- 
uled for the first of the year. 

The plant will provide 220,000 square 
feet of floor area. Overall dimensions are 





543 x 598 feet. The building will be totally 
enclosed and air conditioned throughout. 
Except for the dyehouse section which 
includes a basement, it will be a single- 
floor structure. The dyehouse basement 
will house the boiler room, dyehouse 
pumps, water softening facilities, and 
chemical mixing equipment. 

James T. Mitchell of Knoxville, Tenn., 
is architect for the plant. Daniel Con- 
struction Company of Greenville, S. C. 
and Birmingham, Ala., is the builder. 


South Texas Refinery Plans 
$2.5 million Expansion 


Work has begun on a new platformer, 
one of several major units being built at 
the Pettus plant of the Danaho Refining 
Co. where a $2,671,000 expansion and mod- 
ernization program is under way, it was 
announced by D. W. Hovey of Houston, 
president. 

This new unit will produce high octane 
base stocks in the manufacture of pre- 
mium grades of gasoline of all types. The 
platformer will be in operation within 90 
days, Mr. Hovey said. 

Overall construction at the South Texas 
refinery will also include new catalytic 
cracking and polymerization units, and 
revamping of existing refinery equipment. 
The building program, part of which is 
already finished, will increase the plant’s 
capacity frem 4,000 barrels of crude per 
day to about 10,000. 

The Danaho refinery is strategically lo- 
ceted in the heart of a crude producing 
region, and close to civilian and military 
consuming areas. 

Mr. Hovey also announced that the 
company plans to develop crude oil pro- 
duction of its own upon completion of the 
current expansion program. 

Danaho’s crude production development 
will be directed by E. O. Bennett, vice 
president and director of the company 
who is nationally known as a consulting 
petroleum engineer. 


Laundry Equipment Firm Plans 
To Relocate in New Orleans 


There are many diversified products 
manufactured in the South. The prod- 
ucts of Pellerin Milnor Corporation in 
New Orleans, Louisiana furnish an 
teresting example. 

This firm manufacturers several sizes 
of Milnor Open-End Stainless Steel Laun- 
dry Washers and the Automatic Electri-- 
cal Controls that are used with such 
equipment. 

Milnor products are used by industrial 
plants, food processing plants, railroads, 
hotels, motels and institutions of all 
types in addition to laundries and dry 
cleaning plants. The equipment is dis- 
tributed all over the world. The first 
commercial laundry installed in Bang- 
kok, Thailand, for example, is Milnor 


in- 


equipped, 

Plans are in development at this time 
for a complete new plant which will be 
erected on a four acre site in New Or- 
leans that has already been acquired by 
this manufacturer. 
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Recent View of the O'Neal Birmingham Plant 


that HAD to Grow! 


The service given by the O’Neal plant has led to bigger 
orders and more frequent orders. To take care of them 
efficiently, more space just had to be provided. 


So, further additions had to be made to the already large plant. An in- 
crease in working area amounting to 25% has been made by extension of 
structures. A new wing has been added to the warehouse shed. The office 
building has been doubled in size. 


Right now, we are caught up with our expansions. But 
the future will probably demand still further growth. 
And we have planned for that, too! 


O‘NEAL STEEL WORKS 
Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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Dallas Memorial Auditorium 
$6 Million Convention Bid 


The Dallas Memorial Auditorium, 
Dallas, Texas, is a 6-million-dollar bid 
on the part of that city toward attract- 
ing conventions, national, regional and 
local, to meet at that central point when 
duly assembled, 

This auditorium is designed around 
convention requirements, but will also ac- 
commodate other civic affairs, including 
athletic events, concerts, ice shows, public 
forum, religious programs, pageants, etc. 
Main Convention Hall will seat 10,000 
persons. 


Structure is reinforced concrete. The 


thin shell ribbed dome is 300 feet in di- 
ameter. Steel joists and trusses and light- 
weight concrete deck. Roofing is built-up 
type. Exterior walls of face brick with 
granite trim. Sash are fixed glass in alu- 
minum settings. Floors are terrazzo, col- 
ored concrete and resilient floor tile. 
Walls—glazed tile, plaster and wood. It 
will be air-conditioned throughout. Park- 
ing on off-street lot to accommodate 1000 
cars, Total floor space is 400,000 square 
feet. 

Detailed plans are in the final stages 
and bids will be due on December 17. 

George L. Dahl, Architects & Engi- 
neers, Dallas, are the architects on this 
structure. 
































Here is the 


Ropdvn... 


why plant men 
prefer Abell-Howe 











Abeli-Howe Cranes come 
in copacities up te 15 tons; 
spens up to 60 ft. 














Irrespective of size or type, you can 
always depend on the in-built rugged- 
ness and the positive acting control of 
Abell-Howe cranes to expedite and 
simplify your work — with minimum 
lost motion to save man-hour time. Yet 
with these and other advantages, Abe!!- 
Howe cranes are always conservatively 
priced. The line is most complete, from 
jib cranes to the new CRANEMASTER 
traveling crane. Ask for quotation or 
catalog on type in which you are 























































The Abeli-Howe Line includes a wide 
range of overhead cranes, monorails, 
hoists and accessories. 





1026 3rd AVE. S.E., CEDAR RAPIDS 








General Office: 53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 










Duke Power Plans $24 million 
Electric Plant at Belmont, N. C. 


Duke Power Company will invest over 
$24,000,000 in a new steam-electric gener- 
ating station on the Catawba River near 
Belmont, it was announced recently. 

Construction of the first 165,000 kilo- 
watt unit is scheduled to begin next 
spring with an anticipated completion 
date of June, 1957. The installation will 
eventually be the Company’s and the 
Southeast’s largest generating center, 
with a continuous capability of one mil- 
lion KW. 

The plant will be named for G. G. Allen 
of New York City, former president of 
the company and now chairman of its 
Board of Directors. 

Plant Allen is part of Duke’s continu- 
ing expansion program to be ready with 
dependable power as the need arises 
Long range studies, he said, indicate that 
the population and industrial growth of 
the Piedmont Carolinas will continue at 
a high rate. 

The Belmont project will add another 
strategically located generating center 
to the company’s 20,000-square-mile serv- 
ice area in the Carolinas. 

Plant Allen's site is about three miles 
from Belmont in the South Point area 
of Gaston County. Condensing water for 
the generating unit will be drawn from 
the Catawba and discharged into the 
South Fork River through a mile-long 
tunnel, which is part of the project. 

Also included in the project are a sub- 
station and transmission facilities, ac- 
counting for $3,000,000 of the total cost. 

Plant Allen will be located about 15 
miles downstream from River Bend 
plant, presently the company’s largest, 
with a continuous capability of 665,000 
KW. 

Of the most modern and efficient type, 
Plant Allen’s first unit will operate with 
steam pressure in the 2,000-lb. class and 
1,050 degrees F. with reheat to 1,000 de- 
grees F. Spinning at the rate of 3,600 
revolutions per minute, the giant genera- 
tor will produce electricity at 18,000 volts. 
This energy will be delivered to the sub- 
station where it will be stepped up to 
higher voltages through transformers for 
delivery to the system transmission net- 
work. 


Owens-Corning Will Expand 
Anderson, S. C., Facility 


Plans are being laid for an eighteen- 
thousand-square-foot addition to the Ow- 
ens-Corning Fiberglas plant in Anderson, 
S. C. It is expected that ground will be 
broken late this month. The Daniel Con- 
struction Co. of Greenville, S. C., build- 
ers, say that steel is scheduled to go up 
by the end of October and that the ad- 
dition will be completely enclosed by the 
middle of November. Equipment will be 
installed at that time. 

The present building was completed 
early in 1951 and is devoted exclusively 
to the manufacture of yarn. The present 
plant also was built by the Daniel Con- 
struction Co. 
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Southern Opportunity 


(Continued from page 27) 


are not being done on as wide a scale 
as the situation warrants. 

One of these lies in the realm of evalu- 
ating available Southern labor pools and 
publicizing the opportunity they present 
to industrial developers. 

Among efforts in this direction that 
appear to be especially worthwhile is one 
being made currently and for some time 
past by the Employment Security Com- 
mission of North Carolina—-Mr. Hugh M. 
Raper, Director, Raleigh, N. C. 

This effort, a bi-monthly release and re- 
port titled “Labor Resources in North 
Carolina for Industrial Development,” 
shows, by counties, the pools of labor 
available for new industry, broken down 
into “skilled” and “semi-skilled” groups, 
and also into sex and race classifications. 

Although a labor pool is a disadvan- 
tage from the standpoint of income, it is 
definitely the opposite from the stand- 
point of opportunity. 

It has been often stated that the ulti- 
mate of strategy is conversion of disad- 
vantage into opportunity. 

Prefaced by a truism such as this, the 
South’s income disadvantage might easily 
and swiftly be conceived as something to 
shout over as well as cry over. 





Nitroparaffin Plant Building 
At Sterlington, Louisiana 


Commercial Solvents Corporation has 
awarded the contract for construction of 
its new large scale Nitroparaffin plant 
to the Ford, Bacon and Davis Construc- 
tion Corporation of Monroe, Louisiana, it 
was announced recently by J. Albert 
Woods, CSC President. Construction of 
the five-million-dollar facility at Sterling- 
ton, Louisiana, has already started and 
the new plant, the first major step in the 
company’s Nitroparaffin expansion pro- 
gram, is expected to go on stream August, 
1955. 

The company is presently producing 
and marketing limited quantities of Ni- 
troparaffins and derivatives, which have 
already achieved a wide range of appli- 
cations in chemical and chemical process 
industries. The present and potential uses 
of this new family of organic chemicals 
will be the principal theme of a new edu- 
cational display to be installed at the 
8th National Chemical Exposition which 
opened at the Chicago Coliseum on Oc- 
tober 12th. 

In addition to the new construction at 
Sterlington, the company’s existing Ni- 
troparaffin derivatives facilities at Peoria, 
Illinois, will be enlarged. The construc- 
tion of full scale Nitroparaffin facilities 
is another stage in Commercial Solvents’ 
long term petrochemical development. 
Last winter, a 20-million-dollar expan- 
sion of its methanol, ammonia and nitric 
acid plant was completed at Sterlington, 
the construction also being handled by 
Ford, Bacon and Davis. 
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QUESTION: WILL IT PAY US TO USE 
DIXISTEEL FORGINGS AND STAMPINGS?2 


ANSWER: IT’S PAYING OFF 
FOR OTHERS. WHY NOT FIND OUT! 


Cost-conscious manufacturers and fabricators will 
do well to find out if DixistreL Forgings and 
Stampings will save them money—-directly or in- 
directly. Many producers of a variety of products 
are finding it profitable to them every day. 

Made to your specifications from our own spe- 
cial analysis steel, you can be sure of correct 
chemical and physical properties. 

Blanked and formed parts are produced on 
modern presses, with capacity up to 240 tons, in- 
cluding a four-slide machine. Closed-die forgings 
up to 20 pounds are made on modern drop ham- 
mers. Experienced, skilled workmen keep an eagle 
eye on quality. 

It will cost you nothing to find out whether it 
will pay you, like others, to use our facilities. Just 


write, wire, or call collect today. 


TYPICAL PRODUCTS MADE BY YLT 


© Axles—upset, turned and threaded * Ammonia applicator points * Draw bars 
© Spacers for harrows ° Cutter blades * Sub-soiler points * Pump rods 











SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Atlantic Steel 
Company 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA > 


UPSETTING HOT-BENDING 

THREADING HEAT-TREATING 

PUNCHING DESCALING 
HOT-DIP GALVANIZING 


EMERSON 3441 














$10-$15 million Modernization 
Paper Firm at Charleston, S. C. 


Engineering for a new Fourdrinier 
kraft machine and supporting equipment 
at the Charleston, S. C., mill of West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, esu- 
mated to cost between $10,000,000 and 
$15,000,000 was authorized by the board 
of directors. 

David L. Luke, Jr., president, said pre- 
liminary studies indicate the new ma- 
chine will be a high-capacity Fourdrinier 
capable of producing a sheet about 138 
feet wide at speeds higher than any ma- 
chines making comparable grades today. 

Mr. Luke said the new machine would 
enable the mill to increase its produc- 
tion of improved surface  linerboard, 
which the company has just started mak- 
ing for the corrugated box industry, and 
kraft paper, used principally in the man- 
ufacture of multi-wall bags for shipping 
such products as cement, fertilizer, sugar, 
foods and chemicals. 

Since such machines are custom-made 
to the specifications of the company, the 
contract for the construction and insial- 
lation of the equipment will not be let 
until after the engineering is completed. 


Pilot Plant in Georgia 
To Chemically Treat Cotton 


The first pilot plant for the cyanoethy- 
lation of cotton was officially opened at 
Rossville, Georgia last month according 
to an announcement by the Institute 


of Textile Technology. This step was 


termed “a major development” which 
could materially improve the competi- 
tive position of cotton. 

Cyanoethylation is a process in which 
cotton is modified by reaction with 
a chemical called acrylonitrile to produce 
a new textile material. 

The pilot plant, located at the National 
Plant of Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Com- 
pany, is the result of intensive work by 
the LT.T. research center in Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia and American Cyanamid 
Company on equipment design and proc- 
ess development for the chemical modi- 
fication of cotton. — 

Designed for maximum versatility this 
installation permits a complete study of 
the operation to determine the most eco- 
nomical commercial process, it was dis- 
closed. 

A minimum of 20,000 pounds of 
cyanoethylated cotton is scheduled for 
production in this pilot plant within the 
next nine months. This new fiber ma- 
terial derived from cotton will be sub- 
jected to service tests on a large scale 
market evaluation program conducted by 
the Institute in conjunction with the tex- 
tile mills constituting its membership. 

This unique program marks the 
time that a large group of textile manu- 
facturers with its own cooperative re- 
search center have engaged with a major 
chemical company in the evaluation of a 
new textile fiber and production methods 
developed by the research center. 

American Cyanamid Company, a lead- 


first 
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In 1953 a leading Design trade magazine conducted a survey among 1902 
manufacturing plants on the use of Internal Combustion Engines of less 
than 60 hp., as power components in equipment made for resale. 


Projected returns from 42.6% of plants contacted showed an estimated 
678 plants using engines in the stated category, representing total engine 


purchases of 2,727,216. 


Answering the question: 
you Use?” .. 


This outstanding preference for Wisconsin Heavy-Duty Air- 
Cooled Engines (although limited to a power range of 3 to 36 
hp. in a broad survey classification including ALL engines be- 
low 60 hp.) provides tangible evidence that * 
rates first among men who know engines best. We'd like to 


count you among them. 





“Who makes the Internal Combustion Engines 
. Wisconsin Motor Corporation received 132 men- 
tions, as against 105 for the second place builder, 56 for No. 
3, 51 for No. 4—in a list of 41 classified engine manufacturers. 
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pipeline originating at Longview. 





ing producer of acrylonitrile in this 
country, has supplied and installed the 
equipment for this pilot plant in facili- 
ties made available by one of the mem- 
ber mills of the Institute, Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Company. The Institute 
will operate the pilot plant, treating cot- 
ton yarns and fiber supplied by its mem- 
ber mills, who will in turn process the 
cyanoethylated cotton into various end- 
use products and aid in the market eval- 
uation. 


C P & L Dedicates New Plant 
Names it Louis V. Sutton 


Carolina Power & Light Company dedi- 
cated its big plant last month and, by 
unanimous vote of its directors, named 
it the “Louis V. Sutton Steam Electric 
Generating Plant,” honoring the 
pany’s president. 

W. H. Weatherspoon, Vice President 
and General Counsel, broke the news that 
the full board of directors had named the 
plant for Sutton. He said CP&L’s presi- 
dent for the past 21 years had “supplied 
the vision and foresight, the patience and 
persistence of a veteran executive 
experienced utility operator.” 

He credited Sutton with personally ne- 
gotiating the merger of Tide Water 
Power Company into CP&L’s system, re- 
sulting in lower rates and this giant 
power-maker for the area. 

Governor Hodges said, “An abundant 
supply of electric power has aided North 
Carolina in its steady and continuing 
development of industry, both old and 


com- 


and 


new. The promise of an abundance of 
electricity from plants such as_ this 
brightens its future prospects. .. .” 


Sutton spoke briefly to eulogize the 
genius of Thomas Edison, who was being 
honored at dedications and luncheons 
throughout the land. Referring briefly to 
the recent hurricane, Sutton paid warm 
tribute to the men and women who 
worked without regard for rest or per- 
sonal comfort to restore electric service. 

The new plant will add a second gener- 
ator next year to make it CP&L’s largest. 





Further Pipeline Expansion 
Approved for Texas Eastern 


Texas Eastern Transmission Corpora- 
tion has received Federal Power Com- 
mission approval, dated September 20, to 
construct and operate 58 miles of 20 and 
16-inch pipeline from Joaquin to Long- 
view, Texas, at an estimated cost of $3,- 
269,000, according to an announcement by 
George T. Naff, president. 

The new pipeline will consist of 26.5 
miles of 16-inch pipeline extending from 
the company’s compressor station near 
Joaquin, Texas, to the Carthage fieid in 
Panola County, Texas, and 31.5 miles of 
20-inch pipeline from the point of termi- 
nation of the 16-inch pipeline to the ter- 
minus of the company’s 24-inch pipeline 
near Longview, Texas. 

The announcement stated that the new 
pipeline would permit gas from the com- 
pany’s lines originating at Provident City, 
Texas, to be transferred to its 24-inch 
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Bowaters 


(Continued from page 28) 


For many years Bowaters has sup- 
plied newsprint to American news- 
papers, particularly in the South, 
from its Corner Brook mills in New- 
foundland. Corner Brook’s shipments 
to the United States will not be de- 
creased as a result of the new Ten- 
nessee mills. In fact, the additional 
capacity has permitted Bowater to 
more than double the number of its 
customers in the United States. 


Bowaters Southern employs some 
700 persons with an annual industrial 
payroll of $3,500,000, and pays out 
another $3,500,000 for pulpwood to 
hundreds of southern landowners and 
farmers in eight states. The company 
will eventually have 200,000 acres of 
forest lands in Tennessee, North Car- 
olina, Georgia and Alabama. 


Unlike northern pine and spruce 
which mature in about 75 years, 
southern pine, from which Bowaters 
makes its pulp and newsprint, is a 
fast-growing tree, maturing in about 
25 years. Until recently, it was 
thought that the resinous nature of 
southern pine prevented its use in the 
manufacture of newsprint. Today, 
however, as a result of patient re- 
search and development, this quick- 
growing tree has become an impor- 
tant raw material for the newsprint 
industry. 

The SNPA endeavored unsuccess- 
fully for years to induce paper man- 
ufacturers to produce newsprint from 
southern pine. A pioneer mill was 
built at Lufkin, Texas, in 1937, and 
another began production at Coosa 
Pines, Alabama, in 1950, but both of 
these were erected with the aid of 
publisher capital. 

A unique feature at Bowaters is its 
gigantic wood storage pond, the first 
ever built. Developed by the com- 
pany to eliminate wood deterioration 

-a hazard common to southern mill 
operations where logs are stored in 
the open—-this huge 500-foot pond 
can hold 30,000 cords of wood, enough 
to keep the mills running for six 
weeks. 

Situated on an 1,800-acre site on 
the Hiwassee River, forty miles 
northeast of Chattanooga, the Bo- 
waters Southern mills every twenty- 
four hours use some 900 cords of 


wood, 25,000,000 gallons of water and 
60 tons of chemicals. Operating 
round-the-clock every day in the 
week, the mills hum with a normal 
electrical load of 40,000 kilowatts, ap- 
proximately half of which is pro- 
duced in its own power plant and the 
remainder purchased from the TVA. 

An important factor in choosing 
the Calhoun site was its ideal loca- 
tion in the strategic center of a rail- 
road, highway and river transporta- 
tion network, effectively linking pop- 
ulous centers of the South, and with 


ready access to piped natural gas, 
coal and labor. 

Although the plant has been in op- 
eration only for a short time, the 
tremendous volume of orders for 
newsprint has justified the decision 
of Bowaters to locate in the South. 
In fact just this month the new plant 
announced that plans were being 
made to double the present produc- 
tion capacity with a doubled invest- 
ment of another $60,000,000. 





Another Big 


Construction 
Job... 


with the 
“BUILT-IN ”’ 


Features Of 


~ip ~ 

Exposed Solite unita were used through- 
out the new student apartment building 
at Union Theological Seminary, Rich- 
mond, Va. Two wings of large “U" 
shape building are pictured above. 
Architect: Baskerville & Son. General 
Contractora;: Southern Engineering and 
Construction Corp. 


UNL. 





into every Solite block! 


50% of room noise! 


at no extra cost! 


visors. Regardless of what type 
interested in, consult them. They 
build better. 


Solite units are natural insulators 
cooler in summer, warmer in winter. 
masonry units provide welcome quietness by absorbing over 
Most important, the beauty of Solite is 
permanent! Whether used for exterior or interior finish, Solite 
never rusts, never stains! 


Yes, you build betier with Solite .. 


ALUM 


LIGHTWEIGHT MASONRY UNITS 


All the most wanted construction features are built right 


... help keep homes 
And these lightweight 


. and you build better 


REMEMBER— Architects and engineers are professional ad- 


of construction you are 
will be glad to help you 


OFFICES AT: 
P.O. Box 1-3 
Richmond, Virginia 


and 
1817 Liberty Life Bldg. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 





Mr. D. T. Staples, president of Tide 
Water Associated Oil Company, an- 
nounced that at a meeting of the Board 
of Directors held recently a plan of re- 
capitalization was approved whereby it is 
proposed to amend the certificate of in- 
corporation to create an issue of $1.20 
cumulative preferred stock, $25.00 par 
value, and to offer to the holders of out- 
standing common stock, other than Mis- 
sion Development Company, Mission 
Corporation and Pacific Western Oil 
Corporation, the opportunity to surrender 
all or any part of their common shares 
in exchange for such new preferred stock 
on a share-for-share basis. The three 
corporations named own together approx- 
imately 53 per cent of the outstanding 
common stock. 
s e e 

Sales of The Dow Chemical Company 
for the first quarter of its fiscal year 
were slightly below the 1953 level, the 
company reported. For the three months 
ended Aug. 31, Dow’s net sales were 
$107,822,510 against $110,503,775 for the 
corresponding period in 1953. 

Depreciation, including rapid amortiza- 
tion under certificates of necessity, 
amounted to $18,989,579 as against $16,- 
092,656 in 1953, while U. S. and Canadian 
taxes on income dropped from $12,469,- 
263 last year to $8,965,665 this year. 

Net income for the quarter was $8,544,- 
028 which, after provision for preferred 





stock dividends, was equivalent to 36 
cents per share of common stock out- 
standing. In the first quarter last year 
Dow’s net income was $9,762,957, equiva- 
lent to 43 cents per share. Preferred 
stock dividends in both quarters were 
$303,869. 

Common shares outstanding rose from 
22,007,010 to 22,651,010. 

+. ° . 

A new profit-sharing plan for its em- 
ployees throughout the country has just 
been announced by The Champion Paper 
and Fibre Company, one of the country’s 
leading producers of paper. 

The plan for division of profits was 
given an overwhelming vote of approval 
by the Common Shareholders on Oct. 1st. 
The plan is subject to the approval of 
the U. S. Treasury Department, as to 
whether or not it conforms to the laws 
and regulations permitting such plans. 

Under the new plan, fifteen per cent 
of Champion's profits before taxes will 
be allocated to the benefit of employees, 
according to Reuben B. Robertson, Jr., 
President of Champion. 

There will be no deductions from em- 
ployees’ wages for hospitalization, retire- 
ment income, life insurance, health and 
accident insu.ance, medical and surgical 
benefits. The cost of these benefits will 
be paid from the fifteen per cent of profits 
before taxes. The balance of the fifteen 
per cent will be put into a trust fund 






with an_ individual 


employee. 


account for each 


Republic Steel Corporation reported 
net income for the third quarter of 1954 
of $10,302,001, which compares with net 
income of $14,048,033 for the third — 
of 1953. 

Net income per share of common — 
for the third quarter of 1954, based on 
6,565,965 common shares outstanding 
Sept. 30, amounted to $1.57. This number 
of shares includes 555,124 shares issued 
as a result of conversion of Prior Prefer- 
ence Stock into Common Stock. Republic 
called for redemption on Aug. 31, all of 
its outstanding Prior Preference Stock. 
Owners of such stock had the privilege 
of converting their holdings into common 
stock on the basis of two shares of com- 
mon stock for one share of Prior Prefer- 
ence held. 

Had the 6,565,965 shares of common 
stock been outstanding the entire year, 
net income per share for the first half 
1954 would have been $3.65 instead of 
$4.01 previously reported. 

* s * 


Earnings of The Mead Corporation for 
the sixteen weeks ended Oct. 3, 1954, 
amounted to $1,678,311, equal, after allow- 
ing for preferred dividends and _ all 
charges, to $1.37 per common share. This 
compares with $1,298,516 for the sixteen 
weeks ended Oct. 4, 1953, equal, after 
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WHO THEY ARE... 


Commeader Mills, Inc., South West Box Co., Kerr Glass Mfg. Corp., Americon 
Smelting and Refining Co., Southwestern Porcelain Steel Corp., Pedrick Lab- 
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inc., Orbit Valve Co., National Tank Co., Frank Wheatley Pump 
and Velve Mfr., Lock Joint Pipe Co., General Paint Corp., American Steel 
and Wire Co., Bethiechem Steel Co., Lincoln Electric Co., Southwest Steel 
Corp., Standard Magnesium Corp., Standard Aluminum Co., Enardo Mfg. Co., 
Sheffield Steel Corp., The Boardman Co., Youngstown Steel Products Co., 
inc., Boyles Gelvanizing Co., Stanley Home Products Co., Sauta Fe 
Engineering aad Equipment Co., The Fibercast Corp., and many others. 
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WHAT THEY MAKE... 


Products manufactured and distributed in 
the national market (many of them export- 
ed) by the Sand Springs-Tulsa area com- 
panies include Textiles, Fruit Jars, Corru- 
gated Boxes, Zinc Products, Steel, Electric 
Fixtures, Chemicals, Canned Foods, Janitor 
Supplies, Meat Products, Petroleum Prod- 
ucts, Dog Food, Porcelain Enameled Steel, 
Paints and Varnishes, Building Materials 
and many others. 


9 snatue SITES @ TRACKAGE © WAREHOUSES @ ABUNDANT WATER 
@ NATURAL GAS @ ELECTRIC POWER © SATISFACTORY LABOR-LIVING 
gw CONDITIONS © COMPLETE BELT-LINE FREIGHT SERVICE — Direct con- 
nections with Frisco, Santa Fe, Katy and Midland Valley Railroads 





Write for Complete Information 


SAND SPRINGS HOME INDUSTRIAL DEPT., SAND SPRINGS, OKLA. 
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preferred dividends and all cnarges, to 
$1.04 per common share. 

For the 40 weeks ended Oct. 3, 1954, net 
profits amounted to $4,161,660, equal to 
$3.38 per common share. This compares 
with $3,885,181 in the same period a year 
ago, equal to $3.14 per common share. 

The foregoing computations of earn- 
ings per common _ share are _ based 
on 1,172,053 common shares now out- 
standing. 

Net sales for the sixteen weeks were 
$32,473,446, as compared with $33,235,294 
in the like period a year ago. Net sales 
for the 40 weeks ended Oct. 3, 1954, 
amounted to $83,813,763, which compares 
with $85,617,961 a year ago. 

+ . * 

Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh, has 
acquired all the outstanding capital stock 
of The Tri-Lok Company, grating fabri- 
cators, Pittsburgh. 

The joint announcement was made by 
W. Cordes Snyder, Jr., president of Blaw- 
Knox, and A. J. Diebold, who has been 
president of the 28-year-old Tri-Lok 
firm. 

One of the pioneers in the grating field, 
Tri-Lok plant facilities are at 55th and 
Butler Streets, Pittsburgh. It makes 
mechanically interlocked open metal 
flooring, or gating, in both steel and non- 
ferrous metals, and steel bridge decking. 
These products will be added to the Blaw- 
Knox commercial and railroad grating 
lines. 

Blaw-Knox plans to operate the plant 
as a branch of one of its nine operating 
divisions. 

* Ss . 

The Trane Company of La Crosse, Wis., 
one of the nation’s leading air condition- 
ing and heating manufacturers, declared 
a 100 per cent stock dividend as Donald 
C. Minard, president, reported 9-months’ 
sales up 11.5 per cent and net profit up 
70.2 per cent from the comparable period 
of 1953. 

Minard announced the stock split, the 
second in three years, in addressing the 
New York Society of Security Analysts, 
composed of the experts who study the 
future of America’s top industries for 
this financial center. 

The split announced by Minard in- 
creases the number of common shares 
from 600,000 to 1,200,000. It is effective 
Dec. 15, 1954, for shareholders of record 
Nov. 15, 1954. 

Trane directors also declared a divi- 
dend of 25 cents per share on the split 
stock payable Feb. 1, 1955, to sharehold- 
ers of record Jan. 12, 1955, for the first 
1955 quarter. 


e e 2 


Hercules Power Company reported for 
the nine months ended Sept. 30, 1954, net 
income equal, after preferred dividends, 
to $3.89 a share on 2,684,508 shares of 
common stock outstanding. 

Net income for the first nine months of 
1953 was equal, after preferred dividends, 
to $3.48 a share on 2,677,937 shares of 
common stock outstanding. 

For the third quarter of 1954 net in- 
come was equal, after payment of pre- 
ferred dividends, to $1.31 a share on com- 
mon stock. This compares with net in- 
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come in the third quarter of 1953 equal 
to $1.04 a share on the common stock. 

Net sales and operating revenues for 
the nine months’ period were $140,191,- 
466 compared with $146,810,494 for the 
corresponding 1953 period. 

s eo a 

Mr. E. A. Yates, Chairman of the Board 
of The Southern Company, announced 
that the Board of Directors of that com- 
pany, at a meeting held at Atlanta, Ga., 
recently, declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 20c per share on its common 
stock, payable on Dec. 6, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on Nov. 1, 1954. 

s . s 

American Cyanamid Company recently 
announced the operating results for the 
first nine months of 1954. 

Net sales of the company and _ its 
wholly-owned subsidiaries were approxi- 
mately $293,326,000 as compared with 
$287,302,000 for the first nine months of 
1953. 

Consolidated earnings before tax ap- 
proximated $38,997,000 for the nine 
months of 1954 as against $43,428,000 for 
the corresponding period last year. 

The provision for Federal and foreign 
taxes on income was $19,300,000, and in 
the preceding year the amount for the 
corresponding period was $20,800,000. 

Consolidated net earnings were $19,- 
697,000 against $22,628,000 for the 1953 
period. 

Common stock outstanding increased 
to 8,717,554 shares at Sept. 30, 1954, from 


8,646,261 shares at Dec. 31, 1953, as the 
result of conversion of preferred stock 
during that period. 

Consolidated net earnings, after divi- 
dends on preferred stock, for the first 
nine months of 1954 amounted to $2.17 
per share based on common stock out- 
standing Sept. 30, 1954, compared with 
$2.60 per share for the first nine months 
of 1953 based on shares outstanding at 
the end of 1953. 

s . + 

Otis Elevator Company’s annual 
port has been judged the best in the 
building equipment field, according to 
the survey of annual reports conducted 
by “Financial World.” The bronze “Os- 
car of Industry” will be presented to 
Bruce Wallace, financial vice-president of 
the company, at the annual awards ban- 
quet to be held at the Hotel Statler on 
October 25th. Weston Smith, originator 
and director of the surveys, is to make 
the presentation. 

A total of 5,000 annual reports were 
considered by financial analysts this year 
in the international competition. These 
were judged by 100 industrial classifica- 
tions for the best-of-industry awards. In 
the building equipment category, Ameri- 
can Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corporation was runner-up for top hon- 
ors while Kawneer Co. placed third. 

eo . . 

Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corporation's 
annual report has been judged the best 
in the Construction Services industry. 

* * ° 
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Alabama Power Company’s Gorgas Steam Plant Unit 
No. 8 is among the many construction projects using 
Connors’ Concrete Reinforcing Bars. 


Located in the heart of the South, Connors is prepared 


to provide you, too, reinforcin 
cated to’your specifications an 


bars which are ‘‘fabri- 
delivered on schedule.”’ 


Call, write or wire us today— 


CONNORS PRODUCTS: 


e Bulb-Tees « Concrete Reinforcing 
Bars « Hot Rolled Strip « Merchant 
Bars « Special Sections « Highway 
Sign Posts + Studded T Fence 
Posts « Tobacco Hogshead Hoop 


P.O. BOX 2562 


CONNORS STEEL DIVISION 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 
OF PITTSBURGH 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 








WHO'S WHERE 


Lamson Mobilift Corporation, Portland, 
Oreg., manufacturers of stand-up and sit- 
down fork lift trucks ranging from 2,000 
to 4,000 pound capacity, announces the 
appointment of John L. Baldridge as 
Branch Manager of the Southwestern 
District, with headquarters in Dallas, Tex. 

His duties will include coordinating all 
and service efforts in the south- 
western United States, plus acting as liai- 
son, in his district, between Lamson 





sales 











John L. Baldridge 


Mobilift and its affiliated company, Lam- 
son Corporation, manufacturers of Air- 


tubes, Blowers, Conveyors, and Automatic 
Pallet Loaders. 

Prior to joining Lamson Mobilift Corpo- 
ration, Mr. Baldridge was a special repre- 
sentative for the Supply Division of 
Jones-Laughlin Steel Company. 

He attended Hardin Simmons Uni- 
versity and Tulsa University, where he 
majored in economics, and is presently a 
member of the Dallas Branch of the 
American Materials Handling Society. 

* * * 

Dr. Frank J. Soday, vice president and 
director of the Research and Develop- 
ment Center of The Chemstrand Corpo- 
ration, announced six appointments re- 
cently. 

They are: Vernon L. Bell, George H. 
Brinkman, Ralph E. DeBrunner, Donald 
A. Hoes, Dr. D. H. Hagerbaumer, and 
David E. McConnell. 

Mr. Bell is engaged in the general 
process activities. He previously was a 
chemist with U, S. Geological Survey and 
a teaching assistant at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute at Auburn, Ala. 

Mr. Brinkman of the chemical engi- 
neering group is a native of Covington, 
Ky. 

Mr. DeBrunner of the analytical sec- 
tion is a native of Cincinnati, and 
ceived a bachelor of science degree from 
the University of Cincinnati. 

Mr. Hoes is in the analytical section. 
A native of Cincinnati, he received a 
bachelor of science degree from the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 

Dr. Hagerbaumer is in charge of activi- 


re- 





WHERE SURE FOOTEDNESS counts 


STEEL GRATING MAKES WALKS SAFER 


Sturdy, one-piece construction with tops of all bars flush pro- 
vides open steel flooring and stairs for safe, easier walking. 
Gary Grating is furnisted in a wide variety of neat appearing 
designs and sizes—and is tailor-made to fit your needs, For 
complete description and installation pictures on Gary Welded 
Grating, Stair Treads and Gary-Irving Decking, ask for 


Catalog MR.-114. 


FREE SAMPLE 
We'll send this handy 
paper weight if you 
request it on your 
company stationery. 


Standard Steel Spring Division 


ROCKWELL SPRING AND AXLE CO. 
4001 East Seventh Avenue ° 





Gary, Indiana 





ties of the Chemstrand nylon informa- 
tion group at Wilmington. He is a native 
of Quincy, Ill. He received a master of 
science degree in organic chemistry from 
the University of Michigan, and a Ph.D. 
degree in chemical engineering from the 
University of Iowa. 

Mr. McConnell, a native of Van Buren, 
Mich., is in the textile testing section. 
He received a master of science degree 
from Michigan State College. He previ- 
ously attended Emmanuel Missionary 
College, Berrien Springs, Mich. Mr. Mc- 
Connell has served as a school principal 
in Birmingham, Ala. 

o * * 

Wesson Metal Corporation, Lexington, 
Ky., producer of carbide metals, has an- 
nounced the addition of James H. John- 
son and Donald E. Hamilton to its sales 
organization. 

Johnson, who has served the Wesson 
Metal Corporation for the past several 
years, has been assigned to the Cleveland 
area, Prior to serving with the United 
States Army in Korea and Japan as an 
administrative specialist, Johnson attend- 
ed the University of Kentucky. 

Hamilton, who will represent the com- 
pany in the Illinois district, comes to 
Wesson Metal Corporation from the 
Austin Western Company of Aurora, 
Illinois, where he was Methods Engineer. 
He was also previously with Kennametal, 
Inc., and Vascoloy-Ramet Corporation on 
the sales and service engineering staff. 

* s * 

Robert Eis has been named to fill the 
position of Chief Inspector over 13 de- 
partments at TEMCO Aircraft Corpora- 
tion’s Dallas, Tex., plant, President Rob- 
ert McCulloch announced recently. 

Eis formerly was group liaison engi- 
neer with duties over TEMCO's B-47 rear 
fuselage projects. In his new position, he 
will be in charge of inspection in 
TEMCO’s McDonnell, Boeing, Lockheed, 
and Republic manufacturing departments 
and in the R7V and R6D Navy transport 
overhaul program. 

In the three and one-half years he 
spent with TEMCO, Eis has had liaison 
engineering duties in every manufactur- 
ing and overhaul project. 

Virgil B. Pettigrew, formerly general 
supervisor in charge of scheduling and 
change control at TEMCO Aircraft Corpo- 
ration, has been appointed assistant 
manager of manufacturing control. 

Walton M. Dallas, manager of manu- 
facturing control for the Dallas, Tex., 
firm, announced the appointment. 

. o . 

Louisville and Nashville Railroad Com- 
pany announces effective Oct. 1, 1954, Mr. 
William S. Gahan is appointed Freight 
Traffic Agent, Louisville, Ky. 

Effective with this appointment, the 
position of Freight Traffic Agent, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., is abolished. 

Also effective Oct. 1, 1954, Mr. Elmer 
W. Simpson is appointed Division Freight 
Agent, Louisville, Ky. 

Effective with this appointment, the 
position of General Agent, Louisville, Ky., 
is abolished. 

In addition, effective Oct. 1, 1954, Mr. 
William J. McDonald is appointed Dis- 
trict Freight Agent, Lexington, Ky. 
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The newly-formed Wiley Equipment 
Company, 710 Tenth Street, Atlanta, Ga., 
has been appointed to sell and service the 
line of fork trucks, straddle carriers and 
other materials handling equipment 
manufactured by the Industrial Truck 
Division of Clark Equipment Company, 
according to an announcement by L. A. 
DePolis, Clark sales manager. 

The dealer will handle the Clark prod- 
ucts in the Georgia counties north and 
west of and including the counties of 
Screven, Jenkins, Emanuel, Candler, 
Montgomery, Jeff Davis, Coffee, Atkinson 
and Clinch. 

Wiley Equipment Company was re- 
cently formed by Eugene V. Wiley, presi- 
dent. Until recently, Mr. Wiley was vice 
president and sales manager of the M-H 
Equipment Company, Birmingham, Ala., 
and since 1952 had been manager of that 
company’s Atlanta, Ga., branch. Previous 
to this association, Mr. Wiley was on 
Clark’s sales staff with duties in Ten- 
nessee. 

s * a 

Baldwin-Lima - Hamilton Corporation, 
Ccuastruction Equipment Division, Lima, 
Ohio, announces the appointment of two 
new distributors for the sale of LIMA 
shovels, cranes, draglines and _ pull 
shovels. 

R. S. Armstrong & Bros. Co. of Albany, 
300 South Slappey Drive, Albany, Ga., 
has been named distributor covering the 
southern portion of the State of Georgia. 

The distributorship for the northern 
portion of the State of Texas has been 
assigned to Fred Berryhill Equipment 
Co., Inc., P. O. Box 8, Plainview Cut-off 
Road, Lubbock, Tex. 

= * * 

Appointment of Flow’ Engineering 
Sales Company, 405 Woodland Drive, 
Birmingham 9, Ala., as authorized dis- 
tributor for Parker tube fittings and re- 
lated products is announced by D. A. 
Cameron, industrial sales manager of The 
Parker Appliance Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

According to R. D. Beatty, Jr., general 
manager, Flow Engineering, will main- 
tain stocks of Parker fittings including 
Triple-lok, Ferulok, In-tru, and Weld-lok 
types as well as tube fabricating tools, 
for prompt servicing of customer needs 
in the Alabama area. 

Working with this new distributor, and 
providing technical assistance as needed, 
will be Lewis C. Ely, Parker district 
manager in the southeastern area. 

+ o o 

Admiral Distributors, Inc., 700 E. Union 
St., Jacksonville, Fla., has been appointed 
distributor for Whirlpool Corporation in 
29 counties of northeastern Florida and 
11 counties in southeastern Georgia, it 
was announced today by John M. Crouse, 
Whirlpool sales manager. The new 
Whirlpool distributor, which replaces 
Cain & Bultman, Inc., is directed by 
Charles B. Birchwood, general manager. 

The appointment of Associated Dis- 
tributing Co., 822 Gervais St., Columbia, 


S. C., as a Whirlpool distributor, effective 
Nov. 1, was also announced by Crouse. 
Headed by Roy Strasburger, senior part- 
ner, Associated Distributing Co. will 
service Whirlpool dealers in 30 southern 
counties of South Carolina. The new dis- 
tributor will cover territory left vacant 
by A. F. Epting Appliance Co. 
* a o 

The Carter-Bearden Company is the 
newly appointed representative of the 
Insul-Mastic Corporation in the Atlanta, 
Georgia, area. Insul-Mastic manufactures 


heavy asphaltic coatings. Carter-Bearden 
will employ these protective coatings in 
offering four different services to indus- 
try. These are: preventing 
vaporsealing insulation, 
building walls, and 
densation. 


corrosion, 
waterproofing 


controlling con- 


a . . 

Murray Gurentz and Stanley Ezell an- 
nounce moving of their offices on Oct. 1, 
1954, to Suite 1931-1933, (New) Republic 
National Bank Building, Pacific at Ervay, 
Dallas, Tex. 
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These Buildings Are 
Never Too Old to “Grow” 


Armco Steel Buildings can always be extended for more floor 
space—today or ten years from now. All that’s required are 
standard Armco Building parts. Attachment to the original 
structure is easy and fast—and there is no material loss. 
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While Armco Series S and P Buildings are different in construc- 
tion and appearance, both offer fire-resistance, rigid construc- 
tion, low-cost maintenance, and the economy of long life. 

ARMCO SERIES S BUILDINGS, with unique STEELOX construc- 
tion, are available in clear span widths of 4 to 40 feet. Lengths 


ARMCO SERIES P BUILDINGS, for larger building require- 
ments, are supplied in clear span widths of 30 to 100 feet. 


For complete data on these Armco Buildings, write us. 


ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
DIXIE DIVISION 
619 Forsyth Bldg 


SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION 
C& 1 Life Bldg 


* Houston, Tex 


Other Offices in Principal Cities 
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Isocyanate Chemical Plant 
Will Locate in West Virginia 


The first full-scale production plant in 
America for the manufacture of isocyan- 
ate chemicals will be built near New 
Martinsville, W. Va., by Mobay Chemical 
Company of St. Louis, President David L. 
Eynon announced recently. 

The recently-formed Mobay company 
is jointly owned by Monsanto Chemical 
Company of St. Louis and Farbenfabri- 
ken Bayer A. G. of Germany. Monsanto 
has been producing the new isocyanates 
in a small-scale interim plant at Annis- 
ton, Ala. The Bayer company has been 
in commercial production of the chemi- 
cals in Germany for more than two years. 

Isocyanates are used in combination 
with polyester resins to produce flexible 
and rigid foamed plastics, wire coatings, 
paints, new synthetic rubber formula- 
tions and adhesives. 

The new plant will be capable of pro- 
ducing several hundred tons of isocyanate 
chemicals a month and_= equivalent 
amounts of polyester resins, Eynon said. 
Until the new plant is in operation, Mo- 
bay will supply the chemicals from the 
interim plant (which Monsanto operates) 
at Anniston and from imports of the 
chemicals from the Bayer company in 
Germany. 


When the new plant is completed, ap- 
proximately 150 persons will be employed 
at an estimated annual payroll exceed- 
ing three quarters of a million dollars. 


Chattanooga Cellulose Plant 
Now Expanding Facility 


Southern Chemical Cotton Company, 
of Chattanooga, Tennessee, one of the 
major producers of cellulose from cotton 
linters, is expanding its facilities by 
the addition of a new purification plant. 
The expansion consists of a new building 


housing equipment to continuously cook, 
wash, and bleach approximately 200 tons 
of finished linters (chemical cotton) per 
twenty-four hours. This addition is under 
construction, and is expected to be in 
operation in March, 1955. 


Chemcot’s desire to improve the quality 
of their product has dictated this expan- 
sion in its present form. A much more 
uniform product is expected in addition 
to effecting important operational econ- 
omies. The entire purification plant is 
located in a single building to permit the 
closest possible supervision; and all 
equipment, including digester, brown 
stock and bleach washers, bleach me- 
chanical equipment and towers, has been 
generously sized in order to provide ade- 
quate flexibility to process the many 
different grades of cellulose demanded 
by the trade. Particular care has been 
exercised in selecting materials from 
which equipment, piping, bleach towers, 
ete., are manufactured to prevent con- 
tamination and thus improve quality. 

All phases of the project have been de- 
signed with quality of product the prime 
objective; and no compromise has been 
made. J. E. Sirrine Company, of Green- 
ville, South Carolina, are the engineers. 


American Potash to Erect 
Lithium Plant in San Antonio 


Plans have been completed for the con- 
struction by American Potash & Chem- 
ical Corp. of a plant for the manufacture 
of lithium chemicals near San Antonio, 
Texas, Peter Colefax, president of the 
company, announced. 

This facility will be owned by a newly- 
formed company, American Lithium 
Chemicals, Inc., 50.1 per cent of whose 
stock is held by American Potash & 
Chemical Corp. and the balance by Bi- 
kita Minerals (Private) Ltd. Lithium ores 
for the plant will be supplied by the latter 
company from its large deposit of high- 
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grade lithium ores in Southern Rhodesia, 
Africa. American Potash & Chemical 
Corp. already holds a 21.25 per cent in- 
terest in Bikita Minerals. 

Total capital requirements of American 
Lithium Chemicals, Inc., and the Bikita 
property will be in excess of $8,000,000. 
A substantial portion of the amount re- 
quired by American Lithium Chemicals, 
Inc., will be obtained by them through a 
bank loan. 

“Addition of the San Antonio plant is 
a major step in American Potash & 
Chemical Corp.’s program of expansion in 
the lithium chemicals field,” Colefax ex- 
plained. “There is a large unsatisfied de- 
mand for lithium products as a result of 
the substantial growth in their use in 
enamels, ceramics, all-weather greases, 
air-conditioning and other fields.” 

Initial production at San Antonio will 
be lithium hydroxide. American Potash & 
Chemical Corp. has produced lithium 
chemicals at its plant in Trona, Calif., 
since 1934, with all of the Trona output 
since 1951 being in the form of lithium 
carbonate. In addition, the company has 
been marketing lepidolite, a high-grade 
lithium ore, from Bikita since the latter 
part of 1953. 


Remember that the bargain counter 
days for democracy are over, and that 
our democracy is on display before a 
questioning world. Each of us is its 
custodian. 


NEW PLANTS 


(Continued from page 14) 


WILMINGTON —- Merry Transfer let con- 
tract to Luther T. Rogers, Inc., Wilming- 
ton, at $47,630 for warehouse. Altobellis 
Assoc., Wilmington, Archts. 

WINDSOR—T. J. Heckstall plans $40,000 
tobacco warehouse. 


OKLAHOMA 

TULSA—Cooper Supply Co. (owned by J. 
H. G. Cooper, Springfield, Mo.) to construct 
12 warehouses, S.E. corner 41st St. & Sheri- 
dan Road, FE. R, Cooke, Tulsa, Manager. 

TULSA—Public Service Co. of Oklahoma 
plans $40,000,000 expansion and moderniza- 
tion program of Tulsa generating station. 

TULSA—Waukesha Motor Co., Waukesha, 
Mich., plans $50,000 addition to expand its 
Tulsa office into its largest sales and service 
branch. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

BEACH ISLAND—South Carolina Electric 
& Gas Co. plans $25,000,000 steam electric 
plant on Savannah River. 

CHARLESTON — Station WCSC-TV, 
Charleston, let contract to C. W. Blanchard, 
Charleston, at $36,733 for additions to TV 
center in Charleston, Halsey & Cummings, 
Charleston, Archts. 

CHARLESTON — Thomas & Howard Co. 
let contract to General Const. Co., Columbia 
for $25,000 warehouse. 

COLUMBIA Atlantic Co., Columbia, let 
contract to C. G. Shockley Constr. Co., Co- 
lumbia, at $209,4$5 for cold storage plant. 

COLUMBIA—Columbia Peanuts Products 








Ornamental and 


SR ETALS 


WANA 


We 
immediate shipment. 





Industrial 


mia PERFORATED 


carry a large stock for 


Send for Our Catalogue 
Manhattan Perforated Metal Co., Inc., 43-17 37th St., L. |. City, &. Y. 
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Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 
DESIGNERS — FABRICATORS — ERECTORS 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
For Buildings, Bridges and All Industrial Purposes 


BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 
Capacity: 1500 te 2000 tons per month. 
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Co. received bids for warehouse. Henry A. 
Rippelmeyer, Archt. 

COLUMBIA— Universal Business Machines, 
Inc., Leroy J. Benson, Pres., 204 Sumter St., 
have 40-acre site near Columbia and plan 
a new plant to manufacture office machine 
for sorting cards and papers 

HARTSVILLE — Nu-Maid Hosiery Mills, 
Empire State Bldg., New York, let contract 
for addition to its Butler's Hosiery mill, and 
will remove a Pennsylvania plant here. 

LIRERTY—The Alexander Smith Co. let 
—< to Deniel Constr. Co., Greenville, 

C., at $500,000 for plant extension. 

S MAULDIN. Cc. F. Sauer Co., Greenville, 
plans $500,000 plant. Will move mayonnaise 
and relish spread plant here from Green- 
ville; also, other Sauer lines will be produced 
in Mauldin. 


TENNESSEE 


Bowater Paper Corp., Ltd., 
Sir Eric Vansittart Bowater, Chairman, 
London, England, plans doubling capacity 
of new $60 million newsprint mill, owned 
and operated by Bowater Southern Paper 
Corp., an American subsidiary. 

CHATTANOOGA—Chattanooga Area Milk 
Producers Assoc. let etry to L. A. War- 
lick Contrg. Co., 747 E, 11th St., at $135,800 
for addition to plan. Earl C.’ Smith, 802 
James Blidg., Archt. 

CHATTANOOGA—Chattanooga Glass Co., 
Alton Park, let contract to John Martin Co., 
Inc., 610 W. Manning St., at $100,465 for new 
warehouse. Selmon T. Franklin, Archt. 

CHATTANOOGA-—Ling-Faidley Co., 1407-9 
Chestnut St., plans modern printing plant. 
Frank Gibson, Archt. 

MEMPHIS Campbell 66 Express, Inc., 
received bids for Terminal Building. Ester- 
ly & Amspacher, Springfield, Mo., Archts. 

MEMPHIS — Koppers, Inc., let contract 
to Bryson & Ward, for office, sample storage, 
boiler and compressor buildings, ete., to be 
located on President's Island. 


TEXAS 
TEXAS~—Natural gas Pipe Line, subsidiary 
ot Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, 
plans 370 mile line from Wise County Field 
in North Texas to Amarillo. 
ADDISON (near Dallas) — Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., 308 S. Akard St., Dallas, 


CALHOUN — 


received bids for Adams 9 Dial Building on 
Al vT Road. 
ARILLO — Continental Grain Co. let 


omaha to arles F. Gill 
$50,000 grain elevator. 

AMARILLO—Swift & Co., Amarillo, let 
contract to mey Constr. Co., Box 6, at 
$48,854 for sales building addition, 109 N. 
Fillmore St. 

AUSTIN -—~ Novy, Novy & Shapiro plan 
modern office Py mm: Lundgren & Mauer, 
, Austin, Archts. 

- Lone Star Gas Co. plans 
office building. Smith & 

405 W. Jefferson, Grand Prairie, 
Archts. 


CORPUS CHRISTI—Atlee B. & Robert M. 
Ayres, 342 W. Woodlawn Ave., San Antonio, 
Archts., plan to construct building for Mort- 
gage Investment Corp. at 2500 Ayres St. 

DALLAS — National Homes Corp. La- 
fayette, Ind., let contract for new factory for 

manufacture < prefab houses. James 
i residen 

DALLAS — ——— 
Co., 601 Hall St., Dallas, receiv 
$49:500 from Winston Colwell, 6025 Berk- 
shire, Dallas, for plant alterations and addi- 
Gee, Wm. T. Hefley, 5526 Dyer St., Dallas, 
Archts. 

DALLAS—Texas Sash & Door Co., 201 N. 
Rupert St.. Fort Worth, received bid from 
Campbell Bros., 5518 Dyer St., Dallas, at 
$99,000 for warehouse and office building. 
Herman G. Cox, 415 Neil P. Anderson Bldg., 
Fort Worth, Archt. 

FRITCH — Natural Gas Pipeline Co. of 
pe. rica, First panne Bank Blidg., plans 
370-mile pipelin 

HOUSTON— Gulf Interstate Gas Co. plans 
5-story office building. 

HOUSTON—James Bute Co., 711 Wiliiams 
St.. let contract to Fretz Constr. Co., Box 
18094, at $79,700 for warehouse additions and 
alterations. Staub, Rather & Howze, 2816 
Virginia St.. Archts. 

HOUSTON—Southwestern Eell Telephone 
Co.. 308 S. Akard St., Dallas. let contract 
to Robert H. Smith & Co., 1915 Kolfahl St.. 
Houston, for Republic ‘4’ Dial Bldg., Dealy 
Drive near Brinkley in Chocolate Bayou 
Fstates, Cato, Austin & Evans, 2401 La- 
Branch St.. Houston, Archts. 

LUBBOCK—Frank Heath let contract to 
W. B. Abbott. Jr., 1101 29th St., at $70,000 
og wholesale business building, 1923 Fourth 


t 
PALESTINE 


Lubbock for 


warehouse and 
Warder, 


Ventilated — 


- Palestine Industrial Foun- 
dation, Inc., let contract to W. Wallace 
Constr. Co., 2330 Hardwick St., Dallas, at 
$58,612 for shoe factory. O. L. Hazelwood, 
14 Link Bldg., Archt. 
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PAMPA Blakemore Bros, Grocery Co., 
Liberal, Kansas, received bids for buildin 
cor. Francis & Purviance Sts. Cantrell 
Co., Hughes Bidg., Pampa, Archts. 

PORT ARTHUR—Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. plan new Container Division plant and 
office at West Port Arthur. Present plant to 
be used for warehouse space. 

ROSENBERG — Southern Bell Telephone 
Co., let contract to Fretz Construction Co., 
2000 Eastwood St., Houston, for dial build- 
ing. 

SAN ANGELO—W. D. Bradley plans com- 
mercial building. Donald R. Goss, Chad- 
bourne Bidg., Archt. 

SAN ANTONIO — American Potash & 
Chemical Corp., c/o Peter Colefax, presi- 
dent, Los Angeles, Calif., plans chemical 
plant, to con {approximately $8,000,000. 

SAN ANT - Sam Jorrie, c/o Jorrie 
Furniture Ce. 131 San Pedro Ave., let con- 
tract to Wm. E. Goetz & Sons, Box 7111, 
Hackberry Sta., at $139,888 for 2-story build- 
ing at 206 San Pedro. Reginald Roberts & 
Assocs., 2600 McCullough Ave., Archts. 

SPRING Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., 308 S. Akard St., Dallas, let contract to 
Home Building & Supply Co., Box 698, 
Cleveland, for conimercial dial building. 

SULPHUR SPRINGS—General Telephone 
Co. of the Southwest, Sulphur Springs, let 
contract at $32,198 to Suggs & Wright Con- 
struction Co., 3024 Wood St., Texarkana, for 
exchange building at Oak St. Reinheimer & 
Cox, 411 Texarkana National Bank Bldg., 
Texarkana, Archts 


VIRGINIA 


HOPEWELL Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp., 61 Broadway, New York, plan re- 
search and development plant. 

RICHMOND—W. M. Brown & Son let con- 
tract to Thorington Constr. Co., Inec., Rich- 
mond, at $98,677 for printing plant and of- 
fice addition. 

ROANOKE—General Electric Co. let con- 
tract to Walsh Constr. Co., 122 FE. 42nd St., 
New York, and William Muirhead Constr. 
ba Durham, N. C., for industry control 
plant 

SUFFOLK — FE. Cooke Co., Count 
Street, received bid a $43.825 from Silas S. 
Kea & Sons, Ivor, Va.. for funeral home. A 
DuPree Breeden, 'Archt 


WEST VIRGINIA 
AUVILLE — Norfolk Western Railways 
plans $500,000 program to boost yard ca- 


pacity. 

CHARLESTON — West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co. David L. Luke, president, plans 
new buildings and equipment at estimated 
cost between $10 and $15 million. 

NE MARTINSVILLE—Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co., St. Louis. Mo., let contract to H. 
K. Ferguson Co., Cleveland, for Mobay Chem- 


ical Co's. new_ plant. 

PT. PLEASANT DuPont Co., Fred A. 
Otto, manager Belle Works, purchased 197 
scree of land in two parcels along Kanawha 

ive 

TERRA ALTA-—Uptegraff Mfg. Co. 
exnansion of its plant. 

WHEFLING— Chesapeake & Potomac Tele 
phone Co., Wheeling, authorizd $49,000 ex- 
pension vrogram for —_. Exchanee. 

WIN FIELD—Chesaneake & Ohio Railway 
Co. purchased 264-acre site for possible in- 
dustrial site. 


plans 





10° Betts vertical boring mill 2 swivel 
heads, motor dr. 


24" x 22' Fitchburg, belt dr. 17° centers, 
good condition 


6" x 12" Pipe machines 

#5 Foster turret lathe, 144" bar cap. 
with collets, motorized 

36" x 36" x 7' O. & H. openside planer. 

2B—Kearney & Trecker Univ. Miller 
full equipment. 


CLARENCE J. O'BRIEN 
1032 Commercial Trust Bidg. 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 











CASH 


FOR USED TRANSFORMERS 


Convert your used treastormers to 

cesh! Send us oa description of 

them TODAY. 

Transformers and Coils built to 

your specifications. Send biue- 

prints for prompt quotation. 

TRANSFORMERS BOUGHT, 

SOLD and REPAIRED 


THE ELECTRIC SERVICE CO. 


$317 Hetzel St., Cincinnen 4/, Ume 





Oe 


EST RY 


ete on 


: , FORMERLY a 
2 ALBERT & DAVIDSON PIPE CORP. % 
ONE OF THE LARGEST STOCKS IN THE EAST 
: Seamless and Welded 14" to 26” 0.0. 

All wall thickness Manufactured. 
Specialty large sizes. 

Cutting — Threading — Flanging — 
Fittings — Valves. 

















I—Complete ‘ime heey oa vieat. 
6' x 100'—7' 
a" x 16", : Me 8 and 24" 2 12° crushing rolls. 
S' x 50° and 6' x 40' d ryers. 
Used Sut anes S hi hi 

se rebuilt grinding crushing machinery. 
Ball and Tube Mi s. 











FOR LEASE or SALE 


Modern manufacturing building. 
Also suitable for large offices. Air 
conditioned, 14,800 sq. ft. Located 
in Pensacola, Florida — HOME 
OF A NEW 80 MILLION DOL- 
LAR NYLON PLANT. 


Write, wire or phone 
ELBERT J. MOORE 


P. O. Box 388 Phone HE-2-6424 
Pensacola, Florida 


W. P. HEINEKEN, INC., 50 Broed St., N. Y. 














WANTED—Surplus Machinery 


Pulverizers, Filters, Mixers, Screens, Rotary Dryers, 
Ball and Tube Mills, Tanks. Advise if plant with 
above machines available 


P. ©. Bex 1361, Cherch St. Statios 
New York 8, N. Y 











WORLD'S LARGEST INVENTORY 


MOTORS-GENERATORS—TRANSFORMERS 
New ond Guaranteed Rebuilt 
1H. P. to 2500 H.P. 


RIC EQUIPMENT CO 


P.O. BOX $1, ROCHESTER 1, N.Y. 








@ Business Opportunity .Wanted 





Manufacturers’ Agent wants accounts on 

commission basis. Experienced, capable 

office end, engineer, estimator, etc. Leads 
desired if available. Write P, O, Box 731, 
‘olumbia, S. 





@ Inventions for Sale 





MANUFACTURERS—Write for our FREE 
Classification Sheet of Inventions for Sale, 
— 135 main subjects, and in one or 
more which you will doubtless be in- 
terested. ADAM FISHER CO., 5418 Idaho, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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EZ Ford, Bacon & Davis 
Engineers 


CONSTRUCTION 


APPRAISALS 


NEW YORK 


MANAGEMENT 


CHICAGO 


REPORTS 


LOS ANGELES 





ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


OVrchrtiects and Gngin cores 
ATLANTA 


DESIGN @ MODERNIZATION STUDIES @ APPRAISALS 
MACHINERY LAYOUTS @ AIR CONDITIONING 
POWER PLANTS 








Investigations 
and 
Reports 


DESIGN e 


ENGINEERS e 


Appraisals 
Management 


CONSTRUCTION 


Industrials, Public Utilities, Process Plants 
ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS 


DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 





PALMER AND BAKER, INC. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS — MARINE ENGINEERS 


Surveys——Reports—Design—Supervision—C Itation 
Transportation and Traffic “Problems 
Tunnels—Bridges—Highways— Airports 
Industrial ae 2 
Waterfront and Harbor Structures 
Graving and Floating Dry Docks 


Vessels, 





Boats and Floating Equipment 


Complete Soils, Materials and Chemical Laboratories 


MOBILE, ALA. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


HARVEY, LA 





FREDERICK SNARE CORPORATION 
Engineers—C ontractors 


HARBOR WORKS @ BRIDGES © POWER PLANTS ¢ 
DAMS ¢ DOCKS AND TERMINALS. 


‘DIFFICULT AND UNUSUAL FOUNDATIONS A SPECIALTY. 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 7 


HAVANA, CUBA; LIMA, PER 


U; BOGOTA, COLOMBIA; CARACAS, 


VENEZUELA; SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO; GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR. 





RUMMEL, KLEPPER & KAHL 


ENGINEERS 
DESIGN—INVESTIGATIONS—REPORTS 
rial Plant Development and Desi 


Roads, Bri 
1021 NORTH CALVERT STREET 


_ 
Gat MORE 2, MARYLAND 





ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


jen W. Hophens 
INVERT OATIONG 


CONSULTANTS 
PBIGN REPORTS 
CONSTRUCTION & PRODUCTION CONTROL 


W. Terry Feld 
APPRAISALS 


COMMERCIAL — INDUSTRIAL “oa MUNICIP 


ALINGER BLDG. ors 3 aie 
NORTH LITTLE ROCK, AR! 





WILEY & WILSON 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
®team and Electric Distribution, Power Plants, Municipal Planning, Water Supply, 


Gowerage, Sewage and Water 
Airports, Industrial I’lants, 
Main ce 
906 Peopies Bank Bidg. 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


tment, 
Reports — Plans — 


Incinerators, peseete and Pavements, and 
Deeb Office 
711 West Main 8&t. 
Richmond 20, Virginia 





DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Transportation, Public Transit and 
Traffic Problems 
Industrial Plants 
Railroads 
Bubways 
Power Vlants 


Grade Separations 
Ix pressways 
Tunnels 

Municipal Works 


150 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, II. 
79 McAllister Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





Wiedeman and Singleton 
Consulting Engineers 


WATER WORKS, SEWERS, SEWAGE 
DiIsrosAL., APP’ MRAISALS. VALUA- 
ONS, REPORTS 
Be tag NW 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Tao ti 


Watson and Hart 


Consultants for Civil, Electrical, Mechan- 
ical and Textile Engineering Problems. 


GREENSBORO NORTH CAROLINA 





Sverdrup & Parcel, Inc. 
Consulting Engineers 


Bridges, Structures and Report, 
Industrial and Power Plant Engineering. 
Syndicate Trust Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
220 Bush St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 





Hunting, Larsen & Dunnells 
Engineers 
Industrial Plants—Warehouses 
Commercial Buildings—Steal and 
Reinforced Concrete-—Design and 
Supervision—Reports 


1150 Century Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. | 





Gustave M. Goldsmith 
Consulting Engineer 
General Structures 
Plant Layout 
Design — Investigation —Quantity Survey 


1734 Bella Vista 
CINCINNATI 37, OHIO 





International Engineering 
Company, Inc. 
BNGINBERS 
Investigations — Reports — Design 
Precurement — Field Engineering 
Domestic and Foreign 
74 Now Montgomery St, 

F 5. Californi 








FROEHLING & ROBERTSON, 


laspection Engineers and Chemists 


RICHMOND VIRGINIA 
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MICHAEL BAKER, JR., INC. 
Consulting Engineers 
Complete professional services for plan 
ning, design and supervision of con- 
struction of industrial plants, highwavs, 
airports, housing, sanitary sewers and 

waterworks, and related facilities 
Rochester, Pa,—Jackson, Miss. 
College Park, Md.—Harrisburg, Pa. 





WIGHT And COMPANY 
Airfields - Pavements - Sewerage 
Surveys - Reports - Municipal 
Improvements 
Consulting Engineers 
Downers Grove, iti. 





WHITMAN, REQUARDT 
AND ASSOCIATES 
ENGINEERS — CONSULTANTS 


— Sanitary — Structural 
Mechanical — Electrical 
Plans, Supervision, Appraisals 





1304 St. Paul St., Baltimore 2, Md. 








Frederic R. Harris, Inc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
F. H. Dechant, E J. Quirin, 
E. H. Harlow 
Piers and Bulkheads 
Foundations, Soil Mechanics 
Sanitary and Industrial Waste Disposal 
Water Supply, Flood Control 
Power, Industrial Plants, Buildings 
27 William Street 
3 William Street 
Fidelity Phila’ Trust Bidg. 


Philadelphia 


Ferry Bidg. San Francisco 





Parsons, Brinckerhoff, 
Hall & Macdonald 


Engineers 


ridges, Highways, Tunnels, Airports, 
Subways, Harbor Works,‘Dams, Canals, 
Traffic, Parking and Transportation 
Reports, Power, Industrial Buildings, 
Housing, Sewerage and Water Supply 


5! Broadway New York 6, N. Y. 


Toledo Testing 
Laboratory 


ENGINEERS—CHEMISTS 
Concrete — Soils — Asphalt 
Inspection Research 
Tests Development 
Foundation Investigation 
Borings — Diamond Drilling — 
Load Tests 


Soils Mechanics Laboratory 
1810 North (2th St. Tolede 2, Ohie 





Howard, Needles, Tammen 
& Bergendoff 


Consulting Engineers 


Bridges, Structures, Foundations 
Express Highways 
Administrative Services 


1805 Grand Avenue 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 


55 Liberty Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 





Rader Engineering Co. 


Water Works, Sewers, Refuse Disposal, 
Ports, Harbors, Flood oo Bridges, 
Tunnels, Highways, Airports. 
Foundations, er ings, 

Investigations, Consultatio 


111 N.E. 2nd Ave., Miami 32, Florida 





Harrington & Cortelyou 
Cc. dee ig R, gi s 
Frank M. Cortelyou 
E. M. Newman F. M. Cortelyou, Jr. 
Movable and Fixed Bridges of All Types. 


Foundations, and Related Structures. 
1004 Baltimore Kansas City 6, Me. 








SANDERSON & PORTER 
& 


ENGINEERS anv 


LO) AY UN OLEs LO) A) 
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First RESEARCH CORPORATION 
OF FLORIDA 


Specialists for the Southeast in 
economic analyses, market sur- 
veys, special business studies. 





RAPID ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Specialists in the application of 
Direct Current Power Supplies for 
Research © Development © Production 
2880 MIDDLETOWN RD. 


NEW YORK 61, N. Y. 





VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
Government — INDUSTRIAL — Municipal 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 


FOR THE FINEST CONCRETE vg 
YOU NEED FINEST FORMS! x 


Backed by over 40 years of reliable service, the 
QUINN ST. RD is recognized as the finest con- 
crete pipe form the world over. Thousands of pipe 
manufacturers, from the smallest to the largest. look 
to Quinn for equipment to produce the finest con- 
crete pipe at the lowest possible costs. 


© QUINN HEAVY DUTY PIPE FORMS 


For making pipe by hand methods by either the 

wet or semi-dry process. Sizes for pipe from 10° 

to 120” and larger. Tongue and groove or bell end 

pipe in any length desired. 

WRITE TODAY for complete i tion ond estimet | 





Also manufacturers of 


e QUINN CONCRETE PIPE MACHINES / 
(TTT I 4 WIRE & IRON WORKS a 
loked. Ei 3 low 








HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Erectors of Transmission Lines 
1384 HOLLY AVE., COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Algernon Blair, Inc. 


nan CONTRACTING 
Cc 
General Contractors 


MPANY 
Engomeers Contractors 
Water Power Development, Bridges 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


VIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 





Duval Engineering & 
Contracting Co. 
General Contractors 

FOUNDATION BORINGS 


For Engineers and Architects 
Jeeksonville, Florida 


GEMAR ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING 
MATERIALS HANDLING 
ENGINEERS 
Over 20 Years Experience 
Greenwich, Connecticut 








""SERVING THE SOUTH'' 


Storage tanks — Pressure vessels 
Welded steel plate construction 


BUFFALO TANK CORPORATION 


Plants operating at 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 








ARCHITECTS! 
CONTRACTORS — ENGINEERS 


This space can be yours fcr only $7.00 per month. For further details write: 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD, Baltimore 3, Md. 








Mr. Manufacturer: 

Do you need the services of an analytical chemist? 

V. CLAIBORNE KILBY 
MILTON, NORTH CAROLINA 


is now able to accept new accounts for general inorganic analysis. 
Your inquiry will be welcome and receive immediate attention. 


The Laboratory of 


PERFORATED 
METALS 


For every purpose, \adustrial and Ornamental 


Steel, Stainless Steel, Monel Metal, Brass, 
Copper, Bronze, Aluminum, Zine, Lead, Tis 
Plate and all other metals or materials 
perforated as required, and for all kinds 
of screens. Send for new Catalog. 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


408 Johnston Ave. JERSEY CITY, &. J. 








A NON-METALLIC CONDUIT SYSTEM 


Complete with fittings. Shop fabricated to support any interior 


pipe and insulation for any hot or cold fluid, vapor or chemical. 


WATER-TIGHT UNDERGROUND CONDUIT 
P. O. Box 12211, Houston 17, Tex. OR P. O. Box 2181, Atlanta |, Ga. 


QUALITY HOT DIP GALVANIZING 


JOSEPH P. CATTIE & BROTHERS INC. 
2520 East Hagert Street 
Phone: 2E 9-8911 Phiiadelphia 25, Pa. 











POWER PLANTS---WATER WORKS 


Contractors 


BURFORD, HALL & SMITH 


140 Edgewood Ave., N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 

















LAMORGA 


PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. 
Qa oo 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 





NOVEMBER NINETEEN FIFTY-FOUR 
















—— INDEX FOR BUYERS == 


Page Numbers Indicate Where Products Can Be Found 















i PR 2 a SIS nr Flooring (Steel) 


aS. 24, 58 PIPG OCHS 24.0... 0c cceecsessess C8 ’ 


PO vk oo Pee ixecamusesewn 62 Forging (Steel) ................ 53 Port Facilities .............:.. 42, 43 









Bolts & Nuts ............... .. 67 Galvanizing ............ ..13, 14, 63 Professional Directory .... .62, 63 ” 











RRS ob ces dead tea : Gas (Natural) ......... cena >, ., a enGnE eee eee . 4, 19 












Buildings (Steel) .......... Grating (Steel) ............... Screens 









Business Consultants ..........22, 62 Lumber (Creosoted) ............ 20 Sheets (Steel, Galvanized) .. 64 









ROPUONRED 5 5c.a ne 9 oe 5005450 S80 62, 63 Lumber (Salt Treated) .......... 20 





Sites (Industrial) ....4, 8, 15, 19, 56 













Concrete (Lightweight 





Machinery (New and Second- 
Structural) ................ : 55 | a eee en 61 


Stampings (Steel) ....... _ 7 








Steel Fabricating ........ 14, 23, 51, 60 
Constructors .................. 62, 63 Management Consultants ...... 22, 62 












Steel Products . ..6, 53, 57, 64, 67 


Contractors ................... 62, 63 Masonry Units .................. 55 








Steel (Stainless) ........ Se oie 
Contractors (Painting) .......... 65 Metals (Non-Ferrous) .......... 60 eel (Stainless) 








Cranes (Overhead) ............. 52 Painting Contractors ............ 65 Structural Steel ..... 





Doors (Rolling Steel) ....... ..3, 68 Perforated Metals ......... 20, 60, 63 Tanks and Towers ....... 





Dredging Contractors ........ .. 62 Petroleum Products ......... _., 21 Telephone Service .............. 49 





Engineers ....... ey ee a: Piling, Poles, etc. (Creosoted) ... 20 Wallboard............... -. 18 
















Engines Peat a i Ne te Pipe (Cast Iron) ............... Water Supply ........... 


- 
STE E L Quick Delivery 


. Plants at: New York « ton * Philadelphi 
BARS —carbon & alloy, hot rolled SHEETS —hot & cold rolled, many Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, inc ee = te ’ Coston i i 7 
& cold finished, drill rod, Ry-Ax types & coatings. Charlotte, N. C. * Cincinnati * Cleveland + Detroit + Pittsburgh * Buffalo + Chi- 












Every Kind 








for axles, etc. cago * Milwaukee « St. Louis * Los Angeles * San Francisco * Spokane * Seattle 
TUBING — mechanical, boiler and 


STRUCTURALS — beams, chon- structural. 
Is, les, etc. 

ei alae REINFORCING—bors & access. 

PLATES—Moany types including, BABBITT METAL 

abrasion resisting, Inland 4-Way 

Safety Plate, etc. MACHINERY & TOOLS 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD 































Nothing instills customer confidence faster — indicates 
a@ modern operation more immediately than a 


WELL PAINTED 


“is @ nome known ¢ d relied on for guaranteed 

performance. We have the skill, experience and 
trained personnel to handle any size painting — 
contract—for existing or new construction— 
in minimum time. Contact our Miami or Atlanta 
office Ser enka wort obtigation. fe 


BAILEY-LEWIS-WILLIAMS 


Miami, Florida Painting Contractors Atlanta, Georgia 
7541 N.E. 3rd Place wl? 1013 Bouldercrest Or., S.E. 








Built Quicker . . . To Last Longer... 
... But They Cost Less 


e Customed Engineered ALLIED STEEL Buildings are constructed of standard sections ideal 


© Can Be Furnished Insulated for any of your building needs. When you buy an ALLIED building 
you have a structure that can be lengthened, shortened-—-or moved— 
@ Constructed of Std. Sections with almost 100% of the original material salvaged. They're built 
@ 100% Salvage to last a long, long time, quickly erected anywhere, but they cost fess 
because they’re custom built from inexpensive standard sections. 


ALLIED STEEL buildings can be furnished insulated or with asbestos 
covered roofs. 


Experience and sound WRITE FOR ALLIED'S 
engineering are the best NEW NO. 200 CATALOG 
foundation for steel 

buildings. Consult 


oo ALLIED STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 


2100 N. LEWIS TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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ABELL-HOWE CO. 
Agency—Lund & Willett 
AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTELS ... 
Agency~—Alert Advertising Agency 
ALABAMA POWER CO. 
Agency~-Sparrow Advertising Agency 
ALLIED STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION .. 65 
Agency—Advertising Engineers 
AMERICAN APPRAISAL CORPORATION ... 18 
Agency—The Buchen Co. 
—* BRIDGE DIV., U. S. STEEL 


Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
AMERICAN CREOSOTE WORKS 20 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 49 

Agency—N. W. Ayer & Sons, Inc. 

ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS .. 59 

Agency W. Ayer & Sons, Inc. 

ARUNDEL CORPORATION 
ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS .. 


ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY 
Auvency—Lowe & Stevens, Inc. 
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BAILEY-LEWIS-WILLIAMS 65 
Agency—Talley Embry Advertising Agency 
BAKER, INC., MICHAEL, JR. 
BETHLEHEM STEEL CO. 
Agency—Jones & Brakely, 
BLAIR, INC., ALGERNON 
BORDEN METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
Agency —Gordon A. Pihl & Associates 
BRISTOL STEEL & IRON WORKS, INC. 
BROWN & SHARPE MFG. CO. 
Agency —Horton-Noyes Co. 
BUFFALO TANK CORPORATION 
BURFORD, HALL & SMITH 
BUTLER MFG. CO. 7 
Agency— Aubrey, Finley, Marley & Hodgson 


Inc. 
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CATTIE & BROTHERS, JOSEPH P. 
CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 
Agency—Russell T. Gray, Ine. 
CITIES SERVICE CO. 
Agency—Albert Frank-Guenther Law 
COMMERCIAL ENVELOPE CO. 


CONNORS STEEL Div. 
Agency —Robert Luckie & Co 
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DAVIDSON PIPE CO., INC. 
DAVISON PUBLISHING CO. 
DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 
DAYTON (TENN.) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DE LEUW, CATHER & CO. ... 
DIAMOND MFG. CO. 
Agency —Frederick B, Garrahan 
DUVAL ENGINEERING CO. 
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ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
Agency—Charles R. Rumrill Co 

ELECTRIC SERVICE COMPANY... 
Agency—S. C. Baer Co, 


EPPINGER AND RUSSFLL COMPANY 
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FIRST RESEARCH CORP. OF FLORIDA .... 43 
Agency— August Dorr Advertising, Inc 
FISHER COMPANY, ADAM 61 
Agency—Shaffer-Brennan-Margulis Advtg. 
FORD, BACON & DAVIS, INC. 
Agency—Victor A, Smith 

FROEHLING & ROBERTSON 


— 


GADSDEN (ALA.) COMMITTEE OF 35 .... 
Agency—J. Howard Allison Co. 

GEMAR ASSOCIATES 

GENERAL COAL CO. 
Agency—Aitkin-Kynett Co. 

GENERAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. _— 
Agency—Harris & Bond, Inc. 

GEORGIA PORTS AUTHORITY 42 
Ayency—Liller, Neal & Battle 


GLAMORGAN PIPE FOUNDRY COMPANY .. 63 
GOLDSMITH, GUSTAVE . 
""GUNITE’’ ASSOCIATES, INC. 

Agency—Talley te do Advertising Agency 
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HARDAWAY CONTRACTING COMPANY... 
HARRINGTON & CORTELYOU 
HARRIS, INC., FREDERIC R. 
HEINEKEN, W. P. 
HENDRICK MFG. CO 
Aygency—G. M. Basford Co. 
HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


ag er NEEDLES, TAMMEN & 
BERGENDOFF 


wenvine, LARSEN & DUNNELS .... 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES CORP. 
Agency—J. P, Dewey 

nay emt 3 BUSINESS MACHINES .... 
Agency—Cecil & Presbry 

INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING CO. 
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KERRIGAN IRON WORKS, INC. 
Agency—C. P, Clark, Inc. 

KILBY, V. CLAIBORNE 

KINNEAR MFG. CO. 
Ayency—Wheeler, Kight & Gainey 

MAHON COMPANY, R. C. 
Agency—Anderson, Inc. 

MANHATTAN PERFORATED METAL CO. 

METALPLATE CO. 

MOORE, ELBERT J. 

MUNDT & SONS, CHARLES 


NASHVILLE BRIDGE CO. 

NEWPORT STEEL CORP. 
Agency—-Jaap-Orr Co. 

NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY CO. 
Agency—Houck & Company 

NORTH CAROLINA DEPT. OF 
CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT .... 
Agency—Bennett Advertising, Inc 

NORTH CAROLINA STATE PORTS 
AUTHORITY 


O'BRIEN, CLARENCE J. 
OLES ENVELOPE CO. 


O'NEAL STEEL WORKS 
Agency—Barnett & Barnett 
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PALMER & BAKER, INC. 

PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, HALL & 
MacDONALD 

PAYNE & ASSOCIATES, BRUCE 
Agency—Donahue & Coe, Inc 

P. O. BOX 731 

P. O. BOX 1351 


Avency—Diener & Dorskind, Inc. 
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QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS 
Agency—Lessing Advertising Co. 


RADER ENGINEERING CO. 
RAPID ELECTRIC CO. 
Aygency—Sanger-Funnell, 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORP. 
Agency—Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc. 
RESALE DEPARTMENT 
ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES . 
Agency—Liller, Neal & Battle 
RUBEROID COMPANY 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross 
RUMMEL, KLEPPER & KAHL 
RYERSON & SON, INC., J. T. 
Agency—C. alkins & Holden—Carlock- 
McClinton & Smith 


Inc. 
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SANDERSON & PORTER 
Agency—Calkins & Holden 

SAND SPRINGS, OKLAHOMA 
Agency—Gibbons Advertising Agency 

SCOVIL MFG. CO. 
Agency—Robotham & Peck, Inc. 

SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILROAD COMPANY 
Agency—The Caples Co. 

SNARE CORP., FREDERICK 

SOUTH CAROLINA » eee & GAS CO. 
Agency—Tobias & Co. we 

— LIGHTWEIGHT AGGREGATE 


Agency—Cabell Eanes, Inc. 
SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS CO. 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 

Agency—Cunningham & Walsh, Inc 
STANDARD STEEL SPRING DIV. OF 

ROCKWELL SPRING & AXLE CO. 

Agency—-Paxson Advertising, Inc 


SVERDRUP & PARCEL, INC. 
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TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIV. 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
TOLEDO TESTING LABORATORY 


TRINITY PORTLAND CEMENT DIVISION .... 
Agency—Harris & Bond, Inc. 
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UNION TRUST COMPANY OF MARYLAND .. 
U. S. PIPE & FOUNDRY COMPANY . 
Agency—H. B. Humphrey, Alley & 
Richards, Inc. 
U. S. STEEL CORP. 2 
Avency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
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VIENER & SONS, HYMAN 
VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. .. 


VULCAN STEEL CONTAINER CO. 
Agency—Robert Luckie & Co. 
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WATERTIGHT UNDERGROUND CONDUIT ... 
WATSON & HART 

WHITMAN, REQUARDT & ASSOCIATES .. 
WIEDEMAN & SINGLETON, INC. 

WIGHT & CO. 

WILEY & WILSON 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION .... 54 
Agency—Paultson-Gerlach & Associates 
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Bethlehem High-Strength Bolts were used in erecting this 23-story office building, principal structure of Denver's Mile 
High Center. With bolting keeping pace with erection crews, the 4600-ton steelwork was completed in 82 working days. 


Steel erection moves fast with High Stren Bolts 
VD 


 # erection moves rapidly and smoothly when Beth- 
lehem High-Strength Bolts are used to join the structural 
members. 

Bethlehem High-Strength Bolts save time and promote 
economy because they can be installed quickly by two 
men, one using a holding wrench, the other a pneumatic 
impact wrench. The hexagonal-head bolts are inserted with 
two hardened washers, one of which is placed under the 
head, the other under the hexagonal nut. When properly 
torqued, the bolts remain tight indefinitely. 


Gethiehem Golts Are Good Golts 


Bethlehem High-Strength Bolts are furnished in carbon 
steel in all sizes from 4 in. to 114 in., and in varying lengths. 
Heat-treated by quenching and tempering, they fully meet 
the requirements of ASTM Specification A-325. 

Additional information about Bethlehem High-Strength 
Bolts is yours for the asking. Simply get in touch with 
the Bethlehem sales office nearest you. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corporation. Export Distributor; Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


pETHLEHEN, 
STEEL 





Rolling Steel Doors 


Manually, Mechanically, or Electrically Operated 


MAHON STANDARD 
POWER OPERATOR 920-P 


. . a/ 


Saad 


ROLLING 


STEEL 


Eighteen Mahon Underwriters’ Labeled Rolling 
Steel Fire Doors installed in ao new Big Bear 
Warehouse, Detroit, Michigan. In addition to the 
fire doors, Two Mahon Power Operated Rolling 
Steel Doors and Three Mechanically Operated 
Rolling Steel Doors were installed in other 
openings of this modern building. T. Rogvoy, 
Architect. Barton-Malow Co., Gen. Contrs. 


DOORS, 


Mahon Release Device and Gover- 
nor on the Automatic Closing 
Mechanism of a Mahon Rolling Steel 
Fire Door. Fusible links release the 
mechanism in case of fire and the 
door closes automatically 


Mahon Release Device for Chain- 
Gear Operator furnished with 
Mahon Mechanically Operated 
Rolling Steel Fire Doors. Fusing of 
the Fusible Link, which releases the 
Automatic Closing Mechanism, 
simultaneously disengages the 
Chain-Gear Operator 


i ig! 8 
SHUTTERS —AN 


No other type of door offers the space saving advantages of a 
good rolling steel door. This is true even in a dividing fire wall such 
as the installation shown below. In this particular fire wall, between 
an enclosed loading area and a large food warehouse, eighteen 
Mahon Underwriters’ Labeled Automatic Rolling Steel Fire Doors 
are installed in truck loading openings at close interval. In general 
daily service, the vertical roll-up action of these doors occupies no 
usable space on either side of the openings . .. merchandise can be 
stacked within a few inches of the door curtain. If a flash fire 
should occur while the doors are open—either in the warehouse or 
the truck loading area—the automatic closing mechanism will be 
released and the doors will close automatically shutting off draft 
and preventing spread of the fire through door openings. Mahon 
Underwriters’ Labeled Automatic Fire Doors are available for all 
Underwriters’ opening classifications . . . these Labeled doors 
can be furnished with either chain-gear or crank-gear operators. 
Mahon Automatic Fire Doors can also be built in strict accord- 
ance with the Underwriters’ Specifications and furnished with 
Electric Power Operators for openings where the combined 
features of power operation in general service and automatic 
closing in case of fire are required. See Sweet's Files for the 
complete line of Mahon Standard and Underwriters’ Labeled 
Rolling Steel Doors. Check Mahon Specifications carefully ... 
you will find extra-value features in design of operators and other 
mechanical devices as well as in bearings and other materials 
used. If Sweet's is not available to you, write for Catalog No. G-55. 


THE RR. C. MAHON COMPANY 


Detroit 34, Michigan @ Chicago 4, Illinois @ Representatives in all Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of Rolling Steel Doors, Grilles, and Automatic Closing Underwriters’ Labeled 
Rolling Steel Fire Doors and Fire Shutters; Insulated Metal Walls and Wall Panels; 

Steel Deck for Roofs, Partitions, and Permanent Concrete Floor Forms. 


MEET EVERY REQUIREMENT 


MARON 


D GRILLES To 





